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FAITH AND THE LITURGY 


HE last few decades have seen a decided interest in the 

liturgy, an interest that has not been limited to the “popu- 
larizers”’ of Catholic teaching and practice, but has entered into 
the field of the speculative theologian as well. Such names as 
Guéranger, Butler, Leclercq, and Cabrol have gained respect 
throughout the world; the abbey of Solesmes has been always 
intimately linked up with the official chant of the Church. 

As might be expected, of course, there has been a great deal 
of controversy, an invaluable exchange of ideas, and reams of 
books and articles attesting to the vitality of the movement. The 
very centre of activity was to be found in France and Belgium, 
but the echoes of the questions so keenly discussed there were to 
be heard throughout the world. Thirty-five years ago, in the 
Revue de philosophie, there appeared a now famous article, written 
by Dom Festugiére: ‘‘La liturgie catholique. Essai de synthése’’, 
covering almost 200 pages.! It proved tobe animportant memoir, 
and became the cause of a number of extended debates in French 
periodicals. Although the work abounded in valuable and original 
ideas, and exhibited a freshness that appealed, yet it also mani- 
fested a certain number of conjectures and conclusions which 
were not so judicious as the rest of the writing. In an effort to 
perfect his synthesis, the author at times fashioned things so as to 
fit his plan, and that called for some distortion. 

The article, divided into three sections, discussed first of all 
the origin and the history of the liturgy. The second section was 
given over to a discussion of Catholic liturgy and the problem 
of religious experience, treating of such questions as: the forma- 
tion of a liturgical “‘miliew”’ ; the liturgy as the source and cause 
of religious life; the liturgy and its relation with the mystic life, 
the phenomenon of conversion, and popular religious life. The 


1 Dom M. Festugiére, ‘“‘La liturgie catholique. Essai de synthése,”’ Revue de 
philosophie (Mai-Juin-Juillet, 1913), pp. 692-886. 
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final section was theological in nature, treating of the essential 
mission of the liturgy: the liturgy as a truth, as a doctrine, as a 
source of morality, and as a guide in religious life. 

The broad outlook evidenced in this influential work, the 
ability of the author to transfer the spirit of the liturgy into 
words, and his emphasis upon the importance and the place of 
the liturgy in the whole of Christianity met with much approval. 
Other points, however, failed to gain such favour. Festugiére 
distinguished between what he called the “old” (that is, the 
monastic) and the “new” asceticism (that which he claimed 
was introduced into the Church in later centuries, particularly 
the sixteenth). He saw St Ignatius of Loyola as the instigator of 
this “new” asceticism, and thus it was termed also “Ignatian” 
spirituality. 

There was, to the mind of Festugiére, an unavoidable opposi- 
tion between this “Ignatian” spirituality and that “old” or 
“monastic” spirituality. Whilethe monastic system is completely 
social in character, the Ignatian is individualistic. Ignatian 
prayer, with its “formalism and mechanism”’, goes against the 
free, the loving spirit of the liturgy—so much so that there is an 
incompatibilité d’humeur between them and a peaceful “living to- 
gether” of the two is impossible. One or the other, according to 
his view, must give way. This Ignatian spirituality represented 
a deviation from the original, ancient Christian spirit, a slipping 
away from the glorious tradition of the Middle Ages. The two 
reach out in opposite directions.! 

Festugiére found many associates and disciples, but also 
many opponents. Hence arose a controversy, traces of which can 
be found even in the writings of the English-speaking world. 
Festugiére was, indeed, not the first nor the last to propose such 
views; but he does command attention because of the vehem- 
ence of his attacks. His work appears somewhat as a climax. 
Since his time the controversy has tended to die out, and since 
the appearance of the encyclical letter of Pius XII on the liturgy, 
the Mediator Dei of 20 November, 1947, the question seems be- 
yond cavil. Again and again His Holiness stresses not only that 
there is no opposition between the two, but that there can be 


1 Cf. Jean-Joseph Navatel, ‘‘L’Apostolat liturgique et la piété personnelle,”® 
Etudes (1913), PP- 137, 449-76. 
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no such opposition.! He also warns us against an inane love of 
the ancient merely because it is ancient—an exaggerated and 
senseless antiquarianism. The Pope adds that, though the prac- 
tices of the early ages are worthy of veneration, yet such uses 
are not ¢o ipso better than the new.” Pius XII brings out in a 
truly marvellous manner the fact that the Church is a living 
body, and not an archaeological society, and that her liturgical 
rites and uses express her life most fittingly in each age. Even 
the more recent are to be reverenced since they have sprung 
into existence under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, who is 
with the Church today as well as in the past, and will remain 
with her until the end of time. 

This controversy, however, has helped to clarify a number 
of points of doctrine, and thus served a useful purpose. One of 
the most basic questions treated is one that is discussed in the 
recent encyclical as well: the relationship between faith and the 
liturgy. It may be of value to review the findings of the authors 
on this matter. 


The discussions of matters liturgical have given great hopes 
for the conquest of the world by religion, and for the resurgence 
of spirituality among the faithful. One of the biggest difficulties, 
however, has arisen from a more or less general neglect to define 
terms and to settle upon exact and precise concepts. This has 
had its effect upon the present question also. Indeed, even today 
a query as to just what is meant by the “liturgy”, or even more 
so by the term “liturgical movement”, will more than likely 
bring almost as many varied answers as there are persons ques- 
tioned. One can easily imagine, then, the confusion that is pos- 
sible when we set to discussing the relation of faith to the liturgy, 
when “liturgy” implies so many different things to different in- 
dividuals. It would be pedantic, of course, to demand that a 
term always be used in its exact sense. Yet, as Dom Aelred 
Graham puts it, “names and definitions are indicative of things, 
and when they are used to signify anything and everything, they 
are apt to lose any real meaning”’.* 


1 Pius XII, Mediator Dei, A.A.S. (1947), pp- 532-537, 583; C.T.S. tr., par. 30- 
40, 185-9. 

2 Ibid., p. 545-6; C.T.S. tr., par. 65-7. ° Ibid., p. 545; C.T.S. tr., par. 65. 

“Dom Aelred Graham, The Love of God (London: Longmans, 1939), p. 147. 
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Originally the word “‘liturgy”’ designated only the Eucharistic 
consecration ; later it included also the formula of prayers and 
ceremonies relative to the Holy Mass. Today it is usually under- 
stood, it seems, to designate three principal things: the celebra- 
tion of Mass, the administration of the sacraments, and the reci- 
tation of the divine office. Pius XII emphasizes these three 
especially in his encyclical on the liturgy. 

Nevertheless, taken in another sense, and as it is often under- 
stood in common parlance, the liturgy signifies the sensible, the 
ceremonial and decorative part of the Catholic cult. It is at 
times even confused with rubrics. This is surely a less profound 
and a less theological view of the liturgy, even though it is 
widely enough accepted. From such a view will proceed such 
phrases as “‘liturgical’’ altars, “‘liturgical’? vestments, and so 
forth. “Rubrical’’ would usually be a more correct term. 

Properly, the term “‘liturgical’? expresses something more 
theological, something by no means limited to what can be seen 
and touched. In fact, the special element, the distinguishing ele- 
ment, of the liturgy must be, as Pius XII tells us, the internal 
element.! The two elements—the internal and the external— 
must be intimately linked together ; otherwise religion may evolve 
into nothing more than an inane series of rites without meaning, 
or an empty form with no purpose behind it. It will result in a 
frenzied pursuit of the “proper” vestments, altars and rites; all 
of which will be void of meaning beyond the knowledge that 
they are supposedly “proper” or that they give a certain aes- 
thetic pleasure—a pleasure surely not to be divorced from 
religion, but neither, on the other hand, to be confused with it. 

The importance of clear concepts becomes even more ap- 
parent when we begin to speak of the relation of liturgy to life, or 
to some particular phase of the Christian life : faith, conversions, 
or the deepening of one’s faith. Surely if by liturgy one under- 
stands the Mass, the sacraments, the divine office, the liturgical 
year, the whole of religion is contained therein. To say then that 
it is the “liturgy” that will give meaning to life is synonymous 
with saying that it is the Catholic religion that will give mean- 
ing to life. To affirm that there is a real obligation to bring the 
people back to the liturgy is equivalent to saying that there is 
1 Pius XII, Mediator Dei, A.A.S., p. 531; C.T.S. tr., par. 25. 
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an obligation to bring them back to the fullness of the Catholic 
religion. Surely there is no opposition. At most it might be 
granted that for our age this manner of using the “liturgy” as a 
synonym for “‘Catholic life’? renders the single reality behind both 
phrases more graphic. To many a present-day Catholic the 
term “religion” has taken on a rather legalistic meaning. It 
represents merely the obligatory phase of Christian life—the 
commandments, the laws of the Church, the particular precepts 
and duties of one’s state of life. It does not convey to their minds 
the fullness of Christianity. To speak in terms of the liturgy 
might then reawaken them to what Catholicism actually is. 
But when they have been so reawakened, what they will dis- 
cover there will not be something new, but rather something 
which was there all the time, and which they should have under- 
stood by the term “religion”, even though they did not. 

The same is true of that more basic concept of the Church 
itself. There is an unusual value in speaking of the Church today 
in terms of the Mystical Body. Yet when people come to realize 
what the Mystical Body of Christ is, they will not have found 
a new religion. Rather, what they will find will be that which 
they should have understood all the time by the term ““Roman 
Catholic Church”’. 

It is not a matter of the Church having changed or lost any 
of her beauty. It is only the realization of that which has failed 
at times among individuals. To understand, to appreciate the 
liturgy, we must first of all understand and appreciate the 
Church. When one comes to a full realization that the terms 
“Roman Catholic Church” and the “Mystical Body of Christ” 
are synonyms for the one identical reality, one is then in a better 
position to understand what is meant by the liturgy.1 When we 
look upon the Pope as the visible head of the Mystical Body we 
shall see that we are dealing with a concrete, visible reality when 
speaking of the Body of Christ which is the Church. When we 
understand the Pauline expression, adopted so forcefully by St 
Augustine, of the ““Whole Christ’’, the ‘Mystic Christ’’, we shall 
be better enabled to understand the truly theandric nature of 


1 We understand ‘‘Mystical Body” here in its revealed sense—that is, in that 
sense in which it is found in Scripture—as distinguished from other “‘applied con- 
cepts” found at times in Tradition. Cf. Tromp, Corpus Christi quod est Ecclesia 
(Romae, Greg., 1946). 
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this whole. Jesus Christ, the God-Man, in His body and blood, 
soul and divinity, is the Head of the “Whole Christ”; the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is the body, the mystic body of the Whole 
Christ. The union between the two is so intimate that Scripture 
and ‘‘a very ancient and constant tradition of the Fathers... 
teach that the divine Redeemer together with His social Body 
constitutes one mystical person, or, as St Augustine expresses it, the 
Whole Christ’? 2 

St Paul speaks in a similar manner, reminding the Galatians 
that ‘“‘you are all one person in Christ Jesus’’.? And again in 
Ephesians: “For He [Christ] himself is our peace, and he it is 
who has made both [peoples: Jew and Gentile] one, and has 
broken down the intervening wall of the enclosure, the enmity, 
in his flesh. The law of the commandments expressed in decrees 
he has made void, that of the two [peoples] he might create in 
himself one new man [the Whole Christ] and make peace and 
reconcile both in one body [the Church] to God by the cross, 
having slain the enmity in himself.’ 

This mystic person exists not only in the static sense of being 
one, but also in the dynamic sense of acting as one. It is in this 
sense that the liturgy takes on real meaning. We understand 
better what is meant when Pius XII defines the liturgy as “‘the 
whole public worship of the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ, Head 
and members’’.* We can better understand the relation between 
private and “‘liturgical” prayer, and appreciate that there can 
be no opposition between the two. It is true that liturgical 
prayer is more excellent, since it is the public supplication of the 
Whole Christ. Yet it must be kept in mind that even the least 
private action or prayer of a Christian is not uttered for his own 
utility alone, but profits the entire body of the Church, since 
whatever good is done in that body proceeds from the power of 
its divine Head, and redounds to the good of all its members.® 

When we speak of the liturgy, then, in this more theological 
sense, we view the whole picture in all its proper proportions. 
We avoid the extremes, and think not of opposition but of unity 

1 Pius XII, Mystici Corporis Christi, A.A. S. (1943), p- 226; C.T.S. tr., par. 67. 

® Gal. iii, 29 (according to Greek text : “‘ele’’). 

3 Eph. ii, 14-16; cf. Sales, La sacra bibbia commentata (Torino, 1911), ad loc. 


« Pius XII, Mediator Dei, A.A.S., p. 529; C.T.S. tr., par. 20. 
5 Ibid., p. 537; C.T\S. tr., par. 39. Cf. Mystici Corporis, C.T.S. tr., par. 88. 
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and harmony. It will be out of the question, then, to speak of a 
“return” to the liturgy at the price of other invaluable practices 
sanctioned by the Church; at the price of unity and harmony. 


It will be evident that if the Church, united with Christ, acts 
in the manner of a person, then. her external actions really flow 
from a true, inner life. These external acts of the Church are 
expressive of her faith, her charity, from within. The relationship 
of the liturgy to faith brings out this fact very forcefully. The 
relationship of the two, however, is often passed over, or con- 
fused because of a disregard, again, for a careful definition of 
terms. This consideration, nevertheless, is replete with a num- 
ber of very practical conclusions in regard to the effect of the 
liturgy upon those who do not possess the faith as well as upon 
those who do. Opinions have been expressed that the liturgy is 
the force with which to convert the world, the best and most 
efficacious means for drawing men closer to God in the true fold 
of Christ. The first difficulty in regard to statements of this kind 
would be what is meant by the word “‘liturgy’’. If it indicates 
the whole of Catholic life, a “living Christianity”, again there 
can be no doubt. More often than not, however, it indicates the 
social, public worship of the Church as opposed to what these 
writers have termed “‘private”’ or “individual” religious life. It 
is here that the relations between faith and the liturgy seem less 
clear. Thus it is said that it was due in great part to the power 
and the appeal of the liturgy that the early Christian monks 
were enabled to tame the barbarian tribes and to labour effec- 
tively towards the civilization of the greater part of Europe. If 
understood in a proper sense, this may be perfectly true. On the 
surface, however, it tends to give the impression that it was by 
force of the liturgy itself and the liturgy alone that these people 
received the faith: that it alone disposed them for the workings 
of grace, instructed them in the ways of Catholic teaching, and 
thus paving the way for them, led them to the arms of Mother 
Church. 

If understood in this sense, the assertion may be received 
with serious misgivings. It seems to be an example of what hap- 
pens when facts are trimmed to fit the thesis. To disregard the 
other means used by the Church, and to attribute to the liturgy 
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alone this tremendous accomplishment, is to risk giving a false 
picture! This is, naturally, an exaggerated view; few would 
hold that the liturgical services alone would have such an effect 
upon unbelievers. Yet in a more modified form such reasoning 
is followed by others to the point of some confusion at least. 
They would seem to err at least on the score of giving the wrong 
impression ; of indicating to their audience an exaggerated view 
of the power of the liturgy, even though they themselves may 
not accept that extreme. It may be that language has betrayed 
them into saying (in appearance at least) what they had not 
actually intended to say. 

Others, more properly, refuse to attribute to the liturgy 
(understood as the public, social worship) so absolute an effi- 
cacy. They will admit only a certain relative force, and they 
refuse to disregard the other means of sanctification recognized 
by the Church. They consider that catechetical instruction, read- 
ing of the lives of saints, preaching, spiritual direction, study of 
eternal truths, all have an influence in these matters, as well as 
assistance at the public offices of the Church. Indeed, were the 
liturgy endowed with so powerful a force, that the very assis- 
tance at the liturgical services in the monastery churches could 
turn the tide of paganism, there could be little doubt as to what 
is the proper mode of convert-making today. Yet the facts do 
indicate that the preaching and teaching of the monks, and the 
example of their virtuous lives, also played an important role—a 
role which some might wish to depreciate. Very often, in fact, 
“access to the monastic churches was expressly forbidden to the 
faithful’’ ;2? and even when it was not, the assistance of outsiders 
was so insignificant that one could scarcely attribute to the 
pomp displayed in the choir any powerful effect upon the bar- 
barian masses. 

When we speak of the apologetic value of the liturgy, we 
must be careful to understand just what its exact role may be 
in the genesis of faith. Before any discussion of this problem in 
practice, however, it would serve a good purpose to set out 
general principles, for use as a basis for further thought. These 
principles have been set forth quite clearly in Mediator Dei, 





1 Cf. Navatel, “L’ Apostolat liturgique,”’ loc. cit., p. 451. 
* Ibid., p. 451. 
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as regards the relation between faith and the liturgy. The general 
role could be phrased in these words: “The liturgy plays the 
part of an occasion for the unbeliever and, as a rule, a decidedly 
secondary part in the mysterious workings by which the heart 
of the non-Catholic is opened to the light of the Gospel. For the 
believer, however, the liturgy stands as a symbol of those truths 
which are already believed, as an externalization cf that faith 
which is present already within a man’s heart; and as a means 
for deepening the realization of those truths.” 


It is incontestable that there is an intimate connexion be- 
tween the dogmas of the faith and the expression of these dog- 
mas in the liturgy. The liturgy may rightly be called the sensible 
and visible expression of dogma and faith, both in words and in 
glorious imagery. The liturgy has often been sought as an indi- 
cation of the faith held by the ordinary magisterium of the 
Church. In the prayers, the homilies, the exhortations approved 
by the Holy See, and accepted and used for centuries by the 
bishops of the Church, we can find evidence of what doctrine 
the Catholic Church teaches. 

This is vastly different from the Modernist doctrine of the 
early part of this century. For them the relationship between 
faith and liturgy put the liturgy (or more properly, religious ex- 
perience) in the foreground. Religion was essentially an “‘ex- 
perience” ; liturgy was to be the expression of that experience 
by the believer. If such an expression proved to be fruitful to the 
individual and the community in a spiritual way, it was to be 
approved by the Church and retained as a dogma; if not, it 
was to be abandoned by the Church. 

In this manner they interpreted the formula: “Lex orandi, 
lex credendi.” A man “experiences” something; this leads 
him to pray, to express his experience in an external manner. 
Consequent upon this, the truth which this rite is to express is 
to be incorporated into the “lex credendi’’. The approval of the 
Church is needed, but what is of prime importance is the “lex 
orandi’’. The liturgy becomes an expression of the commonly 
accepted experience of all. Should the Law of Prayer demand a 


1 Cf. Joseph De Guibert, S.J., De Christi Ecclesia (Romae, Greg., 1928), p. 309 
(no. 369). 
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different, or even a diametrically opposed, truth at a later date, 
the Law of Belief is to give way, to reject the older truth 
and substitute for it a new one which is in keeping with the 
current “‘lex orandi”. The Law of Belief does not express any 
absolute truth, but only a relative one; it is but an aid to the 
faithful in forming their beliefs. When these dogmas, so called, 
fail to aid, when they fail to express the religious sentiment of 
the faithful in a proper manner, they must be changed and 
must not remain as hindrances to faith.! 

It can be seen that in this teaching of the Modernists there 
is an evident relationship between faith and the liturgy. But it 
is the exact opposite of orthodox Catholic doctrine, which is 
aptly expressed in the phrase: “Lex credendi legem statuit sup- 
plicandi.” The prayers, the liturgical rites, all base themselves 
upon the dogmas defended by the Catholic faith. It is for that 
reason a real expression of faith, an external profession of truths 
to which one already adheres. Thus the Law of Belief establishes 
the Law of Prayer. It is important to keep this in mind when 
treating of the liturgy in relation to the unbeliever, and to the 
believer as well. 

In the words of Pius XII: ‘“The sacred liturgy does not abso- 
lutely or of itself designate or constitute the Catholic faith. The 
fact is that the liturgy, besides being divine worship, is also a 
profession of heavenly truth subject to the Church’s supreme 
teaching authority, and therefore it can provide important indi- 
cations to decide some particular point of Catholic doctrine” ;? 
hence its use as a theological source. It is faith that leads the 
way, and it is the liturgy that follows. In this way the worship 
that is given to God becomes a continual profession of faith, and 
an exercise of the virtues of hope and charity. 

The truths of faith are expressed at times by the words used 
in the celebration of Mass, or in the administration of the sacra- 
ments, or in the recitation of the Office. This becomes most evi- 
dent at Mass during the recitation or the chanting of the 
*“Credo”’, which is the watchword, as it were, of Catholic belief. 
The prayers also give expression to our beliefs, and of course 
the readings taken from the inspired Word of God. The very 


226 





1 Denz 2079, 2080. 
2 Pius XII, Mediator Dei, A.A.S., p. 541; C.T.S. tr., par. 52. 
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rites, the external ceremonies of the Mass and the administra- 
tion of the sacraments have a close connexion with the dogmas 
of the faith. In the course of the centuries they have been added 
to give expression to some truth, to lay emphasis upon some par- 
ticular belief, or to express the sentiments flowing from the 
heartfelt acceptance of these truths. The various blessings and 
incensations, the anointings in the different sacraments, all have 
their meaning. They are not ceremonies added through the cen- 
turies for no better reason than someone’s personal preference 
for them. 

It is this which Wapelhorst has in mind, no doubt, when he 
defines the object of liturgical knowledge as “‘the explanation of 
the history, the purpose and the significance of the rites and 
ceremonies”. It must be noted, however, that though such a 
knowledge is indeed necessary for a full appreciation of the 
liturgy, yet it must not be confused with the liturgy itself. The 
liturgy is much more than a knowledge of the meaning of rites 
and ceremonies, whether ancient or modern. True, such a know- 
ledge will enlighten one on Catholic dogma, yet it must be kept 
in mind that the liturgy is something living, something vital. It 
is an act, and it remains an act even when those performing it 
are not fully conscious of all the particular nuances concerned 
with each movement. It is an act of the Whole Christ, a thean- 
dric action of this mystic person. It is by far more necessary to 
realize this than to realize the particular historical antecedents 
of each ceremony. Nor is it impossible for one to become so en- 
grossed in the pursuit of these particulars as to miss this more 
basic and fundamental view of the liturgy. As Pius XII warns 
us ; 


It is a total misunderstanding of the true meaning of the 
liturgy to regard it as the merely external and visible element in 
divine worship, or as the outward splendour of ceremonial; it is 
equally wrong to see in it a mere catalogue of rules and regula- 
tions issued by the hierarchy of the Church for the conduct of the 
sacred rites.” 


There is no necessary guarantee that one who approaches 
the liturgy from such an extrinsic standpoint will ever come to 


1 Wapelhorst, Compendium Sacrae Liturgiae (Benziger, 1930), p. 2 (no. 6). 
* Pius XII, Mediator Dei, A.A.S., p. 532; C.T.S. tr., par. 27. 
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appreciate the liturgy in the more theological sense spoken of 
above. Here as elsewhere one can miss the wood for the trees. 
The “‘via media” is what is required. Surely no one could hope 
to come to a perfect understanding of the one without the other ; 
there must be a generous blending of the study of the theological 
meaning of the liturgy as a theandric act of the Whole Christ, 
and of the study of the history and meaning of the particular 
rites and ceremonies. 

To ignore the study of the history would be analogous to the 
speculative theologian attempting to labour without the use of 
Scripture and Tradition. On the other hand, to ignore the theo- 
logical side and concentrate overmuch on the historical would 
lead to a certain extrinsicism, and in some cases to that “inane 
love of antiquity” of which Pius XII speaks. To fail to see the 
Church as a living body, and the liturgy as the expression of 
her life, might lead one to demand that all things remain “sicut 
in principio”, and cause one to look askance at those practices 
which have been introduced into the Church at a later date. A 
full appreciation of the theological explanation behind the 
liturgy will guard against that error, the error of the illegal 
Council of Pistoia, and will show clearly the legitimacy of such 
later introductions, and their place in the liturgical life of today. 

In speaking, then, of the liturgy and its relationship to the 
unbeliever and the believer, we shall often have in mind an ideal 
state, in which all these things would be understood. But above 
all we must remember that the liturgy is and can be instructive 
and completely satisfying for the faithful only so far as it re- 
presents or figures or expresses truths already known, practised, 
accepted. Without a special grace, the liturgical chants will not 
move a soul to the supernatural unless that soul is already pure 
and fervent. It may place the hearers in an agreeable state, a 
state of delight, give them a certain pleasure, but it will not of 
itself sanctify them. The same is true of the entire liturgy. If we 
understand by it the external, sensible part of Catholic worship, 
as many have understood it, we must admit that of itself it will 
not sanctify. It needs help: it needs solid preaching, instruction, 
catechetical work. The externalization will then be rather the 


1 Cf. Mediator Dei, A.A.S., p. 545; C.T.S. tr., par. 65-8; also Denzinger, 
PP. 1531-4, 1562. 
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result: the social expression of religion, vital and living, intelli- 
gible to all. It will not be the principle, the source of the popular 
faith, but rather its consequence. To desire to make of the ex- 
ternals alone a principal factor in conversion among those who 
do not believe, or the source of a religious renaissance among 
those who do believe, is to risk forming a pious paralogism.The 
conclusion would not follow, though it might seem desirable 
that it should. 

If, on the other hand, we think of the liturgy as a vital act, 
consisting of both internal and external elements, presupposing 
faith, of which it is the outward profession, there can be no ques- 
tion as to the value of the liturgy in life. And this is certainly the 
view we should adopt, a view which takes all points into con- 
sideration. Though it will limit the official, liturgical acts of the 
Church to the Mass and the Office (including as a necessary 
concomitant the liturgical year) and the Sacraments, yet it will 
in no way disparage the extra-liturgical or co-liturgical services 
—the rosary, the months devoted to the Blessed Virgin and the 
Sacred Heart, novenas, Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacra- 
ment; nor will it label private prayer or meditation as indi- 
vidualistic or selfish ; it will rather show these in their true rela- 
tion to the entire Mystical Body, where not even the least private 
action or prayer of a Christian is uttered for his own utility 
alone, but profits the entire body of the Church. It is the “via 
media”’ view. 

There will still remain the more detailed question of what 
precisely would be the actual relation of the two parts of the 
liturgy to each other, the external and the internal element. It 
is that particular point which we hope to discuss in a later arti- 
cle. By showing the influence of the external element upon the 
unbeliever and the believer, and by pointing out what seems to 
be the proper explanation of that influence, it is hoped to lay 
further emphasis upon what has been already said, to develop 
these particular points in greater detail and with greater clarity ; 
and to give evidence, also, of the danger of extremes in this 
immensely important matter. 

Joun L. Murpuy 
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STRENA 


A FRIENDS FIRST AND LAST NEW YEARS GUIFT 
TO MY ONLY FRIEND Mrs IG. i 
eternall felicity ; 


I knowe, Deare Friend, your modest mynd wilbe amazed at the unexpected 
arrivall of this meanly clad Messenger, who must make you remember our | 
Sormer intercourse of friendships fidelity in Christ so many yeares agoe, when | 
young yeares first taught tender affections to render due and deserved respects 
to a curteous carryage. At that very first encounter a Flowre of your vertue 
stole from all creatures (except celestialls) Gods Jewell, my Soules treasure, 
which you have and certainly will weare untill in Gloryes light we joyntly 
enjoye eternall Blis. 

From this infallible grownd I have trenched upon a friends right and 
presented some sleight Reviewes for our purchase of perpetuall felicitye : the hoped 
haven of all humane friendships which be true and not bastards, illegitimate, 
begotten in sin, and bred up in a base servitude to sensuall content, but free-borne 
Srom the tender bowells of charity, and on earth beginning a celestiall kind of 
union in divine love. 

Take these solitary Reviewes, all tending and wholly necessary to friend- 
ships perfection ; peruse with leasure, patience, and a pious attention ; tast 
what fruits are afforded for our eternall delight : most harsh, soure, and dis- 
gustfull to sense, but a joyfull, sweet, savory relish to sanctityes servants. And 
be pleased to value them unfaignedly (because no mans arme or understanding 
can reach beyond his powre and personall extent) as blind worldlings use to 
doe the passing objects of that prisles esteeme which most crownes their cor- 
rupted harts with their wished transitory content. 

Ever enjoye your owne in him, in whom we live, are united, shalbe blessed 
and be gloryfied for ever. 

Faitrewell, dear Friend. Faile not daly, and as often as love pleaseth in 
the day, to meet in the secret conclave of our friendships union. 

From my chamber neare Lon. this roth of December 1648 
Your friend for ever, S.G. alias E.C. 





UCH is the charming preface to a manuscript book of spiri- 
tual instruction which has much attractiveness of style and 
a setting of an original character.? It is an introduction to the 

1 “Strena” (New Year’s gift) is a short title of my own choosing. The MS. be- 


longs to Ampleforth, having come to the abbey in 1947 through the generous gift of 
Mr E. H. W. Meyerstein. The text—excluding the preliminaries and a terminal 
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devout life, not addressed to any abstract Philothea, but to a 
concrete married lady, with husband and son. The author does 
not approach her in the character of priest or spiritual director 
but as a friend, his basic supposition being that there exists be- 
tween them an ideal spiritual friendship. 

At first sight this may well appear a dubious setting for a 
course of spiritual instruction ; and the impression may be con- 
firmed when the author comes to give his specific rules for the 
protection of their friendship from any invasion of sensuality. 
Nevertheless, despite his emphasis on their friendship and the 
particularity in which he dresses it, I am of the opinion that the 
whole thing is, in the last resort, nothing more than a literary 
convention. The author met this lady in the long ago and at 
that first meeting lost his heart to her; he would prefer to say 
that it was a “‘soul-love” that he lost—and gained. After some 
brief intercourse, their paths diverged, and at the time of wri- 
ting he had not seen anything of her for “many yeares”’, is not 
well informed about her circumstances, knows nothing of her 
spiritual state, and has very little hope of ever meeting her 
again. He apologizes for the wide scope of his instructions on 
the ground that he had, in the circumstances, to provide for 
every vice and virtue. Yet he maintains the convention through- 
out his book, and at the end delivers it into her hands 


as the last compliment of ould and everlasting friendship. For as 
God unites two distinct persons in one flesh, to ease eythers bur- 
den in this troublesome passage through mortall misery, so is he 
oft pleased to unite two of the same or of severall sexe in his 
divine love, especially to their spirituall perfection here to 
encrease their crowne of eternall glorye, which begins on earth 
but cannot compas the last compliment of perfection till both 
purchase the full fruition of his all-blessing, presentiall and per- 
petuall vision in heaven (406). 


index of four pages—has an original, but slightly defective, pagination showing 416 
pages. Actually there were 418 pages, which have been reduced by the loss of two 
leaves to 414. The pages measure 5$ by 3} inches. There are 55 chapters, which the 
author calls “‘reviewes”, and the readers of them (in one passage) “reviewers”. The 
book was rebound in the Victorian period and contains a note by an owner of that 
period which attributes the authorship to Fr Serenus Cressy (1605-74). The reader 
will see for himself that the initials do not fit; and there is this further objection to 
the attribution, that Cressy was a novice at St Gregory’s, Douay, in December of 
1648. Reference numbers in the text of this article refer to the pages of the MS. 
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However, there are a couple of passages which seem to me 
to tell a different story. Thus, after he has dealt with the Seven 
Deadly Sins, he writes as follows: 





Though these rehersed reviewes, concerning the Old Man’s 

princ pall Colonells in briefe, be in generall for all; yet, perhaps, | 
deare friend, your Piety may apply some of them aptly to your | 
owne particular (380). 


And, towards the end, explaining why he has “fashioned 
this forme of friendships perfection so unitedly for a female 
friends capacity”, he gives this reason: 


Because oft present parlee face to face (which office I have 
imposed upon the premisses, only due, delivered, and dedicated 
to your best deserving selfe), addressed to a particular party on 
set purpose, stamps deeper impressions then generalityes in 
common for all reviewers are able to doe (415). 


Upon whom are the deeper impressions to be stamped? Upon 
the disciple alone, or upon the general public? It is my opinion 
that he is here, momentarily, revealing his literary technique, a 
technique notably practised by his distinguished contemporary, | 
the poet Crashaw.! Consider such things as Crashaw’s poem | 
addressed to the Countess of Denbigh, and his ode prefixed to | 
“a prayer booke sent to Mrs. M.R.”. The general public is | 
given the benefit of highly personal effusions, fervently addressed _ 
to particular (and feminine) individuals. And not only is the | 
literary technique the same, but Crashaw’s poems contain—in | 
the lovely tracery of his verse—the identical blend of piety and | 
courtly love that appears in our author. There is a close simi- | 
larity of thought and tone, which at times seems to tremble on 
the brink of identity of expression. It is difficult to resist the con- 


1 Crashaw’s Steps to the Temple was published in 1646, with a second edition in 
1648. I submitted a draft of this paper to Mr Meyerstein and it is to him that I owe 
the valuable reference to Crashaw. I regret that the limits of the paper do not allow 
me to illustrate the parallel; but the interested reader might compare such an 
extract as no. 8 (in Section III) with the ode mentioned above, and the dedication 
with the dedicatory poem printed at page 397 of the Oxford Crashaw (ed. Martin). 
My learned critic pointed out also that there was much play with the idea of roman- 
tic love at the court of Queen Henrietta Maria, adducing in further illustration of 
this one tendency of our author’s period the “high Platonical rapture”’ of the plays 
of Crashaw’s friend, John Ford (ff. 1639). 
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clusion that our author is doing in prose what Crashaw had done 
in verse. His disciple, then, is a real person and the chosen idol 
of his romantic devotion ; but, at the same time, she is the chan- 
nel through which he has elected to speak to the world. She is 
no mere Philothea; the literary convention is a quite different 
one; and yet it remains in substance a literary convention. 


I. AN OUTLINE OF THE BOooK 


I give first a brief summary of the contents, as follows: 

Spiritual Friendship (1-30) ; End of Man, Rule of Life (31- 
55); Devotion, Vocal Prayer, Hindrances and Distractions, 
Ejaculatory Prayer (55-104); Confession and Spiritual Direc- 
tion (105-59) ;. Mental Prayer (159-201) ; Thanksgiving, Love 
of God, Temporal Blessings, Understanding and Reason (201- 
47); Humility, Mortification, Tribulation, Self-love, The Old 
Man, Ambition, Vainglory, Pride, Gluttony, Lust, Avarice, 
Anger, Envy, Sloth (247-380) ; Courage, Solid Virtue, Liberty 
of Spirit (380-403) ; Spiritual Friendship (403-16). 

From this summary it will be manifest that the book covers 
a good deal of the usual ground, the only unusual item being 
Spiritual Friendship. The author writes easily about Catholic 
doctrine and practice, with which he seems quite familiar. As 
regards devotion to Our Lady and the Saints, he goes the whole 
Catholic way, in one place styling Our Lady “the Immaculate 
Virgin”. He explains the Rosary, talks of Guardian Angels, and 
of the Souls in Purgatory, for whom he expects his disciple to 
pray regularly. A particular advice that reads a bit oddly is that 
she should be devout to “Blessed Judith”, as a good patron for 
those who wish to make short work of temptations; but the 
context persuades me that her name was Judith.! Mass is men- 
tioned frequently but given no sustained treatment; he has 
more to say about Holy Communion. He seems to expect his 
disciple to have daily Mass in her oratory; but he speaks also of 
her going to church, where he exhorts her to behave well, giving 
her chief attention to “his sacred Presence upon the Alter’. He 
has a good deal of sensible advice about Confession and Direc- 


1 There is a possible Judith G. in C.R.S. Vol. VI, pp. 106-7, 228. 
Vol. xxxi R 
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tion. Finally, he inculcates complete obedience to “Our Holy 
Mother the Church”, and to the particular pastor whom the 
Church has appointed, being noticeably vehement against in- 
terlopers, whether secular or regular. To sum up, his teaching 
appears to be quite orthodox, the only eccentricity being his 
doctrine of Spiritual Friendship. 

A man sitting down to write a book of this sort, which deals 
with such standard topics, would only be acting prudently if he 
provided himself with some standard manuals to assist him along 
the well-worn tracks. That, I believe, is what our author did, 
but with care to translate the teaching into his own highly indi- 
vidual idiom, and to allow himself frequent excursions of an 
original character. In a few cases only, e.g. when he is giving 
an account of formal meditation, does he seem to have felt it 
safer to follow a manual closely and attempt no translation into 
his own style. A good deal of what is in his book—as indeed 
he admits—can have had no relevance for his disciple; but it 
was necessary to a complete treatise and he reproduced it. An 
interesting example is his considerable treatment of behaviour 
in church. Was this item of much practical use for a Catholic, 
even in London, in December of 1648, within a few weeks of 
the execution of Charles I? 

To turn to his speciality, Spiritual Friendship. Towards the 
end of his first treatment of it, excusing himself from saying more 
at that point, he refers his disciple to a book with which he 
presumes that she is familiar. 


By an accident God gave occasion, so long after our friend- 
ships infancy, . . . to peruse a slender survaye of friendships par- 
ticulars. . . . It ministers fit matter, due manner, and true art to 
build up to Heavens Court this humane machine of our mynds 
internall union (30). 













The book in question is a short treatise by Lambert Daneau, 
a well-known Calvinist minister of Geneva, which was put into 
English by a competent translator, the Rev. Thomas Newton, 
rector of Little Ilford. Here is the English title: 












True and Christian Friendshippe. With all the braunches, 
members, parts, and circumstances thereof, Godly and learnedly 
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described. Written first in Latine by that excellent and learned 
man, Lambertus Danaeus, and now turned into English. (Lon- 
don, 1586.) 


Daneau’s treatise has seven chapters, and our author like- 
wise devotes seven chapters to his treatment of spiritual friend- 
ship; but I attach no importance to this circumstance, since the 
chapters do not otherwise correspond. However, in the funda- 
mental treatment there is much agreement. I mention two points 
only. (1) Daneau lays it down thet the “ground and founda- 
tion” of true Christian friendship is the admiration of virtue or 
some special gift of God that is in another (Ch. I), and that this 
same admiration of God’s gifts in the friend is the “scope and 
drift” of true friendship (Ch. V). (2) Daneau is emphatic that 
“principally and afore all things the one ought to have an es- 
pecial care for the salvation and soul health of the other” (Ch. 
VI). It is exactly thus that our author conceives his spiritual 
friendship for Mrs I.G. and justifies his book of instruction for 
her. But our author’s speciality, viz. his spiritual friendship for a 
person of the opposite sex, with consequent need of elaborate 
precautions—this thing does not occupy the attention of 
Daneau, for whom David and Jonathan provide the ideal type. 
This friendship he mentions regularly, while otherwise remain- 
ing on the academic level, in the region of theory and principle. 

I propose now to illustrate the author’s teaching and style 
by a selection of passages from his book. I begin with his treat- 
ment of spiritual friendship, which I shall call ““The Romantic 
Setting”. 


II. THe Romantic SETTING 


Apart from incidental references throughout, there are seven 
chapters devoted to the topic of spiritual friendship: the first 
five and the last two. The author is relatively brief on the side of 
theory, and enough has already been said about that, whether 
in his own words or in mine. Much the larger portion of his 
time is occupied in warning his disciple against the obvious 
danger to their particular type of friendship, viz. sensuality. 
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Some enimyes may be conquered by courage in a manfull 
resistence ; but when love pitcheth upon impuritye, which makes 
such strong impressions as perswaids to pleasures purchase in a 
sensuall fruition, most fortitud is exercised in conquering loves 
desire, and by a noble flight from the lure of that dangerous 
onsett (7). 

Deare Friend, though I know us both, Jesus be thanked, most 
free from the least touch of this guilt, yet since wee are flesh and 
blood, whose frailnes hath noe security in this mortall misery, let 
these truthes be ever faire pictured to our soules aspect, that as 
we by Gods grace stand, let us be watchfull we fall not; that at least 
his divine Eye, our dishonour, and eternall death may terrify 
our tast from senses sauce or any the least carnall content that 
may defile friendships purity, enfringe her laudable precepts, 
captive our libertye, or merit eternall misery (9). 


The third chapter provides specific “guards” for their friend- 
ship, which may reach a perfection seldom achieved even in the 
married state. 


For rare it is to find friendships betwixt betrothed consorts, or 
where any awe, feare, or bond is powrefull to subject eyther 
against their liberty to the others beck (10). 


The ‘“‘guards” are internal and external. The internal guards 
are: (1) that God always take the first place; (2) that when they 
meet, “‘if ever we shalbe so happy”’, they meet as in the presence 
of God; (3) that each constantly pray for the other’s soul, seek- 
ing that soul’s eternal good. 

The external guards are: (1) not to study bodily form or 
features, lest sense be “saucy to dip fingers into the dish, as 
covetous to catch carnall content or to bite that forbidden 
beauty” ; (2) “‘not to touch any naked part upon senses assay”’ ; 
(3) “‘never to be present when eyther are not intirely dressed”. 
He adds the advice that they would do better to hold their pri- 
vate talks in a room where others are present. When they meet, 
they need make no secret of their friendship, but should allow 
themselves no physical demonstration of it beyond ‘‘a conjoyn- 
ing of (usually) covered hands” (10-18). 

The fourth chapter recommends—the better to control the 
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senses—that they should eschew all vanity in dress and choose 
black for their ordinary wear (18-23). The fifth chapter is a 
panegyric of friendship, supported by some scriptural texts. We 
are told also that 


Our Blessed Saviour, to sweeten his passage in this woefull 
vaile of teares, more remarkably endeared two as speciall friends, 
who should enter as it were into the secrets of his hart: St John, 
who leaned upon his brest, as reposing in the affections of his 
hart; and St Mary Magdalen, who sat at his sacred feete, con- 
templating his worth, and sucking from his divine Soule her foode 
of love, of lyfe (28). 


And he reminds us that Our Blessed Lady was divinely pro- 
vided with intimate friends : first with St Joseph, and afterwards 
with St John. 

The final chapters of the book (403-16) contain eloquent 
passages upon the same topic; but I must refrain from further 
quotatioa. 


III. Tue Bopy or THE BooK 


In this section I propose to give, without commentary, a 
short series of characteristic passages—brief fragments from the 
author’s superabundance—taken in the order of their occur- 
rence. Here again I must exercise self-restraint, for there is much 
that cries for quotation. 


1. Then earnestly beseech for grace duely to perform your office 
as you ought, to attaine the perfection of your stait . . . which 
grace that you may certainly and the better obtaine, never 
omitt to ask it every tyme of prayer, morning and evening, but 
especially at masse when the lambe of God is sacrificed, with 
what humility and earnistnes you can, by the sacred merits, 
passion, and death of Christ (59). 

2. See not the severall postures of chatters in churches, of servants 
to sense, who seek not God but matter to make merry their 
Maister, to find faire faces, formal features in the fashion, and 
what not, that for one moment may give gust to their pleasures 
pallate (85). 
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. The lawfull Pastor of every private Soule is to that soule the 
Church of Christ, and in all things, where the face of sin 
appeares not, is to be obeyed accordingly . . . yea, rather credit 
him under whose charge you lawfully are at present then any, 
eyther secular or religious, to whose office your soule is not 
subjected (127). 

. Wheresoever we wander we carry our carkis . . . change of 
place altereth only the ayre but cannot take away the harts 
inward corruption and inclinations to sin, whence without 
intermission proceede troubles and misery of mynds, which 
can only be cured by the searing iron of mortification and 
oyntment of devotion, which so alter mans hart that, while that 
sweetnes continues, the foule stench fuming from the dunghill 
of our filthy flesh is not felt (139). 

. Divine inspirations have powre at pleasure to penetrate your 
soules parlour (156). 

. The remedy is to unrip all the seames of this new suit of 
Sathan, to destroy this many-tongued towre of Babilon, and so 
with patience and paine lay open [to your confessor] very ex- 
actly every parcell of those passages by which that foule feend 
usurped possession (159). 

. Perfect soules, the purity and vehemency of whose fervent 
flames mount above all, esteeme as most base all on this in- 
ferior Orbe . . . and transcending all even to one Creatour of 
all hath firmly fixed fansyes affections, an only fruitive Joye, 
on one speakles perpetuall Beautye, in the thrise glorious 
throne of eternall felicity, where the amazed Soule gazes con- 
templating those infinite Excellencyes, that splendent Sun of 
Celestialls, that everlasting springing and overflowing Foun- 
taine of Blis and incircumscribed Glory (184). 

. Lastly, Deare Friend, let vigilant watch still keepe all entran- 
ces to humiltyes harbour, especially your christall casements, 
your intricate ports to parlees passage, and indeed all. For by 
them will creepe in cunning companions, saucye servants to 
selfe-love, conjurers, witches, theeves (259). 

. Summon all your senses and forces whatsoever into the inmost 
closet of your soules secret cell; then bar fast the duble door 
against all fond fansyes and forraigne foes. . . . But, before in 
this inward retreate you can purchase free parlee with your 
spirits Spouse, you must have so outed this old man and cas- 
sered all his crooked camels that they reside sick in every cor- 
ner, and his captaines eyther quite slaine, or banished the 
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confines of your soules commonwelth, or els fast chained in 
iron fetters under lock, not able to buge but at your pleasure, 
you keeping the key (306). 

10. (Ambition). Christ, true God and man, sought not for this 
puppy of Pride of popular applause, but his fathers glory in 
every action; whose perfect example serves all Saints, and 
should all Christians, for finall ayme of their actions (324). 

11. (Gluttony). Lastly, how irreverent it is to receive into your 
soule the presence of our Saviour in the most blessed sacra- 
ment, through so loathsome and defiled a passage, and in a 
Roome filled with filth, all stincking with the ordure of sin 
(331). 

12. Let not your fraudulent foe forge false pretenses (346). Solid 
vertues . . . seeke noe humane sauce to sugar their celestiall 
service (390).? 

13. (If she meets sorrow properly, sad thoughts) instantly vanish 
with the wind, like a shaddowing cloud transpassant betwixt 
your soules eye and Sunshine of Justice, or like the impression 
of a ship plowing the calmed maine, which instantly returnes 
to its smoathed posture (402). 

14. Accept these reasons to satisfy your supposed demand, and to 
excuse his paines that whiles he breaths shall never think tyme 
or labour lost which may any way better your perfection and 


honor him to whom be all praise, honor, and glory for ever. 
Finis (416). 


IV. Tue DIscipie 


Our author’s plan—of writing a comprehensive ascetical 
treatise, yet addressing it to a particular individual—has this 
inevitable defect, that a great deal of what he has to say will have 
no relevance to that individual. And, indeed, he recognizes this 
for himself, but believes that the personal touch will make his 
instructions more effective. However that may be, it would ob- 
viously be a mistake on my part if I sought to collect, from out 
of the whole mass of his instructions, the lineaments for a por- 
trait of his disciple. With what security, for instance, could I 


1 It will be abundantly clear already that the author has a taste for alliteration. 
There are times when this taste is indulged at the expense of lucidity, as when he 
writes of ‘““Humilityes sad and solid stone seated in your soules center” (261). He 
means the foundation stone of the spiritual life. 
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draw inferences from his chapters on the Seven Deadly Sins? 
The enterprise would be a vain one and I shall not attempt it. 
All that I shall do here is to assemble some incidental items of 
information about his disciple which have all the appearance of 
being what is called “factual”. 

The lady is represented as holding a good social position and 
being in charge of a considerable household. The author men- 
tions “‘husband, son, family, friends” (197) ; “‘a loving husband, 
convenient meanes, a hopefull issue, a good esteeme, and with 
much temporall benefits” (207). He takes occasion to remind 
her that the husband is her “head” and the “‘chief steward” of 
the family resources, so that she must administer her domestic 
charge under his absolute control, having no more than a “per- 
missive dominium” (241, 346). 

She is a convert to the Church, having been reconciled some 
twenty years previously. This comes out when he is instructing 
her how to meet bereavements, a possible one being the loss of 
her spiritual father. 


You have reaped many spirituall benefits from your father. He 
reconciled you ; you have used his assistence twenty yeares, so you 
can want his wisdome, instructions, and vertue. But God, by 
some meanes or other, sequesters his presence from your assis- 
tence. Here try your true affections: yf you love God? yf you 
enjoye perfect fredome to be Mistres of your mynd? Yf you can 
freely forgoe this father and as freely follow whom God puts in his 
place, then, though a secular servant to our Saviour, yet really 
you are more perfect religious then some English I have heard of, 
who will force God to content their slavery to sense. For let them 
pretend what comly colour of vertue, of vowes, of spirituality they 
please, the plaine truth is nothing els then their seeking them- 
selves in their so many yeares sedition and disobedience to Gods 
deputyes (400). 


When did the author and his disciple have that decisive 
meeting “‘many yeares agoe” in their youth? Was it before her 
conversion or after? I cannot say; but here is another and 
curiously contorted account of the meeting: 


For it was a Beame of your vertue which at the very first 
beate upon a pious Conceipt of myne, and thence reflecting re- 
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turned with Rayes of my respect, which at length found harbour 
in your hart and grownded a desire in myne to purchase for my 
particular that much esteemed Jewell which was lodged in yours 
(16). 


And so, after a long time, he returns to instruct and perfect 
her precious soul. The rule of life which he prescribes is an aus- 
tere one, with fixed hours for her duties and a generous provision 
of daily prayer. She has to get up early and repair to the oratory 
for her morning devotions: mental prayer and Mass and per- 
haps some of Our Lady’s Office, which he expects her to say 
daily. The oratory has to be correctly furnished, and she is given 
the precise rules for the liturgical colours. She has other prayers 
at other times, including the Rosary and Litanies. Here is her 
programme for the afternoon period: 


After meate recreate a while, halfe an houre, ordinarily noe 
more, except civility detaine you to comply with strangers, or some 
other necessary occasion. Thence retire to privacye and for some 
quarter ofan houre refresh your powres with repose, sitting or lean- 
ing, but lying not on a bed, because that posture hinders disgestion 
and brings on the body a sluggish drowsines that disenables your 
aptnes of spirit for any employment. Recollection done, till 
Evensong (for then you wilbe less disposed to pray) dispatch your 
temporall affaires, your servants observing then to repaire to your 
chamber, where your needle, reading, or some good busines gives 
you present employment. Or els goe you to them, so that you 


spend not tyme in seeking them, nor they be absent from their 
office (48). 


Among the blessings which she must thank God for in her 
prayers is her “‘vocation from heresy” (180). She must not 
entangle her soul with vows, not even if her director approves 
(191). Half an hour of mental prayer will suffice at the first ; for 
he conceives her, here and elsewhere, as only just embarking 
seriously upon the devout life. Let her procure a “halfe-houre 
glasse” and, if interrupted in her prayer, put it on its side until 
her return (193). 

Obviously there is much in all this which may have no fac- 
tual quality. I claim no such quality for the little items which 
follow. She is told that she must not be like the hypocrites, who 
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are very devout, prattle many prayers, seeme saints, but in very | 
deede post on the plaine passage to perdition (152). | 
| 
i 


She must not be a resentful sort of person, angrily muttering to 
herself *‘with a dogs Paternoster” (349). And, finally, the familiar 
counsel : | 


If by degrees you accustome your Asse to carry little loads, 
and daly greater and greater, at last he will undergoe the greatest | 
of all (364). [ 


V. Tue AuTHOR 


This section will necessarily be a brief one. The author’s 
identity has not yet been discovered, and he tells us little or 
nothing about himself. Unreal as the question may now seem, 
I start by asking: Was our author a Catholic? He uses and 
recommends the treatise of a Calvinist minister ; he develops for 
himself the doctrine of an unusual —not to say perilous—species 
of spiritual friendship ; and he makes this friendship the frame- 
work of his ascetical treatise. Of course, Catholics too have 
played with the ideal of courtly love; but would it occur toa 
Catholic to compound our author’s precise mixture? However, 
waiving that point, let us take the easier course and presume 
that none but a Catholic could write as he does about Catholic 
things. I ask then: Was he a priest? He nowhere speaks of him- 
self as such; but there are occasions when he approaches the 
point: 





1. He expects from his disciple, in virtue of their friendship, a 
fuller manifestation of soul “then usually comes to a common 
Confessarius” (25). 

2. One excuse for the wide sweep of his instructions is this: ““I am 

a stranger to your constitution and interior state” (285). 





Evidently he had never been her confessor; but do these 
passages imply that he might have been, had circumstances been 
different? For myself, 1 am unable to draw this inference from 
them. But, if a Catholic layman, how did he come by his eccle- 
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siastical learning and venture to write an ascetical treatise? I 
think we must concede him, not only ecclesiastical learning, but 
also a considerable measure of culture, which perhaps indicates 
a university training. And it seems necessary to infer, from his 
relationship with Mrs I. G. and from the atmosphere of his 
book, that he was a man of some social standing and not un- 
acquainted with court circles. In the circumstances, the 
likeliest guess is that he was a Laudian cleric, of much the same 
type as Fr Cressy, who followed also the same course as he and 
sought reconciliation with Rome. 

It was mentioned, at the beginning of this paper, that a Vic- 
torian owner of the book had attributed it to Fr Serenus Cressy. 
But to put the matter in that way really does that owner an 
injustice, for it suggests that he misread the unmistakable initials 
of the manuscript. Actually, his note which reads like the work 
ofa bookseller—displays a fine indifference towards those initials, 
or to all save the C of the alias. Here it is: 


Beautiful Autograph MS. by Hugh Paulin Cressy, prebend of 
Windsor and Dean of Leighlin in Ireland. Author of the Church 
History of Brittany. 


This zs Fr Serenus Cressy, though with emphasis on his Anglican 
phase. But how did the writer reach his attribution? The date 
and the initials are against it, and the handwriting is not Fr 
Cressy’s. And no such work has ever been listed among Fr 
Cressy’s writings. Is it a mere guess? That seems improbable. It 
is more likely that the writer of the note had found this attribu- 
tion ready-made for him in some earlier notice of the manu- 
script. All that we are now able to say of it is that the attribution 
associates the book in some way with Fr Serenus Cressy; but 
even so modest a datum as that may help us in our quest of the 
true author. 


Justin McCann, O.S.B. 
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THE MINIATURE IN MODERN 
RELIGIOUS ART 


HE miniature always had an honoured place in religious 
art in former times, and why it should have fallen out of 
use is a questionable matter and one which need not be dis- 
cussed here. But when one observes the many shoddily produced 
devotional pictures, triptychs and so on offered for sale today by 
so many shops it makes one regret that more true miniatures 
for these purposes are not available. So many shops—yes, and 
even churches, who should know better—offer this mass-pro- 
duced sentimentality for sale that it makes one wonder if there 
really is a true revival of religious art today, or if it is just a 
self-conscious movement in the minds of a few pedants. For- 
tunately such works as Graham Sutherland’s Crucifixion at 
Northampton and Eric Gill’s Stations of the Cross at Westmin- 
ster Cathedral disprove this, by the fact that they are living 
works of art by first-class contemporary artists, and are appar- 
ently responsible for drawing the attention of more people (in 
the case of the examples given) to the Sufferings of Our Lord. 
But still one wishes that more attention could be paid to the 
smaller things. 

During the Middle Ages the miniature was, of course, used 
extensively in illuminations, and even after the introduction of 
printing it still lingered on in the form of woodcuts. The nine- 
teenth century, however, was the first period since the introduc- 
tion of printing which saw the revival of the illuminator’s art 
on a large scale. Unfortunately, even then much of it was self- 
conscious—leisured ladies spending hours languidly copying 
pages from the Winchester psalter and all seemingly trying to 
emulate each other in making their colours as dirty and insipid 
as possible. Nevertheless the movement bore fruit, and today 
many good religious manuscripts are being produced both for 
official use in churches on ceremonial occasions and for the use 
of the private individual. I have a benedictional, produced by 
my teacher, Albert Cousins, which is a veritable treasure of 
modern illumination and contains one or two excellent minia- 
tures. One of Our Lady in a blue dress, pink cloak and white 
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wimple against a prismatic aureola and surrounded by a choir 
of cherubim, is a positive riot of colour; it is an appropriately 
uplifting spectacle for the opening of the Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin. This is just what a miniature should be in a manuscript ; 
it should help one to appreciate the meaning of the part of the 
service which it illustrates and should help to induce the right 
emotions. Purists might say that one should not need the help of 
works of art to produce these emotions, but what are they for 
if not for this? 

As for the miniature in books, so with those used for devo- 
tional pictures and the like. The small religious picture used in 
the home is a very personal thing and for this reason alone 
should be an object of sound aesthetic value. One can surely use 
such a miniature for devotional purposes much better than one 
which is shoddily produced, garishly coloured and sentimentally 
conceived. The miniature is an intimate work of art and has the 
added quality of portability. It is invaluable therefore for those 
who have occasion to travel about from place to place; it may 
even be inserted in rings and brooches with the likeness of St 
Christopher, the patron saint of the traveller, or any other saint 
one wishes to take for devotion. The old-fashioned mourning 
rings and brooches are most suitable to receive miniatures, after 
the hair has been removed. But to whatever use a miniature is 
put it is its quality as a work of art that counts more than any- 
thing. It is time that religious art was brought more into our 
everyday life and it is important that it should not be merely 
the monopoly of the clergy, otherwise it will be dangerously near 
to becoming a facade. What better means could there be than 
the miniature to achieve this? It is intimate and personal and 
its owner feels in time that it becomes a part of his life—more 
perhaps even than the very chairs on which he sits. Just as with 
the ordinary portrait miniature the lover can carry the features 
of his beloved with him wherever he goes, so can we take the 
features of our saints with us and in time feel them becoming a 
part of our life. 

An artist who, like myself, has adapted the miniature of the 
illuminated manuscript to the frame is Isabel Saul, R.M.S. Her 
work is typically English in the purity of her line and colour, 
and one does not get the feeling that her conception has been 
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imported from the continent, as is, alas! the case with so much 
church art. Her saints are people, and English people at that, 
and can be the better understood for that reason. The old Italian 
masters knew this when they made all their saints Italians, 
Another point is that the miniature can be as modern in con- 
ception and feeling as any other art form. It has often been asser- 
ted that it is a dead or dying art, but this is far from the case. 
The cheap coloured photographs (cheap, that is, only in con- 
ception and execution ; they are very expensive to buy) so often 
passed off as “‘miniatures” cannot be compared with the work 
of a first-class limner, and I can point to a great number of these 
artists working today whose work is not old-fashioned either in 
feeling or technique. The miniature is usually a neater and more 
highly finished product than the larger picture from its very 
nature, but this has not prevented the best of its exponents from 
seizing upon the lessons taught by the impressionists and post- 
impressionists and adapting them to their own use. It is, how- 
ever, healthily free from the influence of the more eccentric 
schools of painting, and perhaps this is why it appears a little 
pedestrian to some of the more aloof aesthetes ; and perhaps too 
this is another reason for its suitability for religious works. Some 
of the existing schools of painting seem to derive their inspira- 
tion from the feelings of agnosticism and frustration extant in 
our midst, and any attempt by them to try to induce faith and 
devotion would indeed be ambiguous! 

To sum up, the miniature has definitely a part to play in 
modern religious art ; a less conspicuous part, maybe, than some 
other arts, but one which is both laudable and necessary, and | 
it is hoped that these few words of mine will attract more people / 
to perceive its value. And as just one final word, may I point | 
out that miniatures are not highly expensive items for only the | 
privileged few? They are usually well within the reach of the | 
average person. ; 
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IV. ENGLAND DIVIDED INTO FouR VICARIATES 
(Continued) 


B. THE MIDLAND DISTRICT 


1688-1703. Bonaventure Giffard, Bp of Madaura. 
1703-1715. George Witham, Bp of Marcopolis. 
1715-1756. John Stonor, Bp of Thespia. 
1756-1778. John Hornyold, Bp of Philomelia. 
1778-1795. Hon. Thomas Talbot, Bp of Acon. 
1795-1798. Charles Berington, Bp of Hierocaesaria. 
1800-1802. Gregory Stapleton, Bp of Hierocaesaria. 
1803-1826. John Milner, Bp of Castabala. 
1826-1848. Thomas Walsh, Bp of Cambysopolis. 


HE list of the Midland Vicars Apostolic is perhaps less 

striking than that offered by the London District, but it con- 
tains at least three very distinguished names: those of Bishops 
Stonor, Milner, and Walsh, and in some respects the develop- 
ments in the Midlands were more interesting than those in the 
south. Of Dr Giffard some accounthas been given in the previous 
article, most of his episcopate having been spent in the London 
District ; and at first it seemed that Dr Witham’s sphere of labour 
would also be in London, as he had originally been appointed 
Coadjutor to Dr Leyburn in that District. But the latter died be- 
fore the appointment was published and thereupon it was decided 
to offer the London District to Bishop Giffard of the Midland 
District; and as he accepted the offer, Dr Witham was given 
instead the Midlands.! He had for some years been the Agent 
in Rome of the English Vicars Apostolic, previous to which he 
had been Vicar General to Bishop Smith of the Northern Dis- 
trict. Subsequently he himself expressed a desire to transfer to 
the North (probably because he came from there himself, his 
own home being at Cliffe Hall, near Darlington), and he sug- 


1 He was brother of Dr Robert Witham, the greatest of the Presidents of Douay 
College, and cousin of Dr Thomas Witham, President of The English Seminary at 


Paris (St Gregory’s). Both these men were frequently put on the t#erna for 
bishoprics, 
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gested that if Dr Stonor, who had just been appointed to the 
North, would agree, he would take charge of the Northern Dis- 
trict and leave the Midlands to Stonor. To this Rome agreed, 
and so in 1715 Dr Witham departed for the North, where, des- 
pite his infirmities and his repeated desire to resign, he ruled 
until his death ten years later. 

For Dr Stonor, who was a grandson of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, and therefore a connexion of the two Bishops Talbot of 
the London and Midland Districts respectively, the appoint- 
ment meant the beginning of an episcopate of forty-one years, 
the longest period that any Vicar Apostolic ruled.! Indeed his 
term of office included both the Jacobite attempts to restore the 
Stuarts, the ’°15 and the ’45, and his own District was particu- 
larly concerned with the latter, and felt the full effects of the 
repressive anti-Catholic legislation which followed. Dr Stonor 
was every inch an aristocrat, and conducted himself as such. 
He seemed to take it for granted that he was born to command, 
and indeed his high birth, together with his undoubted ability 
and strong personality, marked him out from his fellows and 
presaged high office for him. He lived in later years at his ances- 
tral home, Stonor Castle, whence he would write on official 
business to Rome “‘ex Castello Stonorio”. He has been described 
as “imperious, autocratic, and masterful”, and for the greater 
part of his episcopate he took the initiative amongst his fellow 
Vicars Apostolic, for his contemporary bishops happened for the 
most part to be of the self-effacing type; e.g. Bishops Petre and 


Challoner in London, and Bishop Prichard lost in the wilds of | 


the Western District. Thus it happened that for very many 
years his was the preponderating influence, a circumstance which 
eminently suited his temperament and gave his very real abili- 
ties full scope. Early in his episcopal career he had had designs 
on the London Vicariate, and pointed out to the Holy See that 
Bishop Giffard was growing old. In fact faculties were given to 
him soon after his appointment to the Midlands to supervise 
the London District if Bishop Giffard should need help. But 
nothing came of this, for Dr Giffard, then about seventy years 
old, indignantly denied that he needed any help and stated that 


1 As Vicar Apostolic. Dr Ullathorne was a bishop for forty-three years, but was 
a Vicar Apostolic for only four years, 
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he had never asked for a Coadjutor. In his early years as bishop 
he was deeply distrusted by the clergy because of his intrigues 
and ambition, and the fact that, unlike his fellow-bishops, he 
supported the Hanoverian régime, made it well-nigh impossible 
for him to have close union with the other Vicars Apostolic. But 
Bishop Stonor performed great services for the Church, and was 
a tower of strength and a shrewd advisor to his fellow-bishops, 
more especially in the interminable difficulties over the rela- 
tions of the Regulars with the Vicars Apostolic, and he it was 
who was chiefly responsible for obtaining from Benedict XIV 
the Bull Apostolicum Ministerium which ended the matter. With 
the passing of this indomitable old man, a most impressive figure 
was withdrawn from the scene. 

When he found he could no longer make his visitations on 
horse-back owing to increasing infirmities, Dr Stonor had applied 
for a Coadjutor, and he was given Dr Hornyold, whose mother, 
it may be noted, was a Mostyn of Talacre, and so was con- 
nected with a family! which for long has been one of the 
staunchest upholders of Catholicism in Wales. He governed the 
Church in the Midlands at a time when the long period of 
savage penalties against Catholics was drawing to its close, but 
none the less he himself had much to suffer from them, and he 
experienced many narrow escapes. On one occasion he was 
finishing Mass at Grantham when the constables came to arrest 
him, and having no time in which to escape he, with great 
presence of mind, saved himself by throwing a lady’s cloak over 
his vestments, snatching off his flowing wig and putting on a 
woman’s cap, and kneeling in a corner with his face to the wall 
as though at his prayers. On another occasion, after he had 
been made bishop, he had to lie concealed for many hours in a 
barn while the military searched for him. In a certain sense he 
may be said to have been the originator of Oscott, for he bought 
the chapel and house there for use as a residence by future V.A.s 
of the Midlands, and it was this property which, sixteen years 
after his death, became the College of St Mary’s, Old Oscott.? 

1 As was also Bishop Francis Mostyn, V.A. of the Northern District (1840-47), 
who was a grandson of Sir Edward Mostyn of Talacre. 
? Bishop Hornyold was a close friend of Bishop Challoner, a tie that was 


strengthened by the fact that he had as Coadjutor Bishop Thomas Talbot, the 
brother of Challoner’s Coadjutor. 


Vol. xxxi 8 
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Unhappily, towards the end of the century and for some 
twenty years into the next century, i.e. from about 1780 to 1820, 
the Midland District was somewhat under a cloud by reason of 
the fact that it became the headquarters of a strange outbreak of 
Gallicanism, anti-Papalism, or nationalism in religion, whatever 
one may prefer to call it. That it was centred in those parts was 
due to the fact that its most active member for long was the 
priest of the mission at Oscott (of course before the College was 
founded there), a Mr Berington; and also to the support given 
to the movement by Bishop Berington, cousin of the aforesaid 
priest and Coadjutor to Bishop Talbot of the Midland District. 
Bishop Thomas Talbot, brother of Bishop James Talbot of the 
London District, and of the Earl of Shrewsbury, was essentially 
a peace-lover, and for this reason would never take strong action 
against the Catholic Committee and the Gallican tendency of 
the times, much to the annoyance of such forceful characters as 
Bishop Gibson of the Northern District and Bishop Walmesley 
of the Western District. Charity and humility were his charac- 
teristics, but he was not able to cope with the great difficulties 
of the period in which he lived. His weakness in action prevented 
the possibility of any united front being presented by the Vicars 
Apostolic, and disastrously separated his District from the other 
three. 

His Coadjutor, Bishop Berington, was an ardent supporter 
of the Catholic Committee and signed its notorious “‘Protest”’, 
which appeared to reject the authority of the Vicars Apostolic 
and even to some extent that of Rome, and wished Catholics 
to be known as “Protesting Catholic Dissenters” instead of Ro- 
man Catholics. For this reason he was greatly disliked by the 
clergy loyal to Rome, and when Bishop Talbot died in 1795 Dr 
Berington was even prevented from saying Mass for him in the 
church at Bristol where he happened to be staying. His acces- 
sion to the Midland Vicariate, naturally, greatly raised the hopes 
of the “Dissenting Catholics”, who had already tried to force 
him upon the London District when that fell vacant in 1790, 
even in defiance of Rome’s refusal to appoint him to it; but the 
Holy See now in 1795 refused to give him faculties for the Mid- 
land District unless he renounced his errors. For three years he 
refused to do so, but at last gave way to strenuous persuasions 
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and signed a retractation, whereupon the faculties were gran- 
ted. But they arrived too late, for a few days before they came 
to hand he died suddenly and quite unexpectedly. He was re- 
turning home on horseback from Sedgeley Park! (the famous 
school in his District) and his chaplain was riding about a hun- 
dred yards ahead. Happening to turn round, the chaplain found 
that the Bishop had dismounted and was leaning against his 
horse. Hurrying back to him, he just had time to lay him by the 
roadside and to give him absolution. 

It was against this ‘“‘Cisalpine’”” movement and its tendencies 
that Dr Milner fought so strenuously and fearlessly throughout 
his long life both as priest and bishop, and, as everyone knows, 
it was to him, under God, that its utter defeat and extirpation 
was due. The situation has been well expressed thus: “‘A schis- 
matical spirit was abroad in England, with powerful agents and 
definite projects, for a period of forty years, and Milner’s glory 
lies in this—that he spent his life in doing battle with it.”? How 
the Midland District was regarded at this time in consequence 
of this movement is illustrated by an extract from one of Milner’s 
letters* to Bishop Douglass of the London District when the lat- 
ter was looking for a site for the proposed seminary for the 
Douay refugees: “I agree with your Lordship there could not 
be a more eligible situation in England than Staffordshire, were 
it not in the middle district. But that circumstance would alone 
blast the character of our seminary . . . and give a certain Coad- 
jutor an influence which might be abused. I own if Oscott were 
offered with £1000 per annum, I should be for rejecting the 
offer.” That was in 1795, and it is one of the little ironies of 
history that it was Milner himself who was, thirteen years later, 
to establish firmly the seminary at Old Oscott. Bishop Berington 
himself was gentle and kindly and pious, and it is probable that 
he did not fully realize the aims and implications of the docu- 
ments and movements to which he incautiously set his name. 
Four years after his death, in spite of the strenuous opposition 


1 It had been founded by Bishop Challoner in 1763. 
2 Article in The Oscotian (1888). The ‘‘Cisalpines” especially demanded that 
“the voice of the laity is to have its share in regulating every part of our national 


a discipline”, and even demanded for the laity the right to choose their 
ishops. 


* Before Milner became V.A., and while still priest at Winchester. 
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of the Cisalpine Club, his place as Bishop of the Midland Dis- 
trict was taken by Dr Milner himself, the arch-opponent of the 
movement, and thus Long Birch, the home of the Vicars Apos- 
tolic of the Midlands, from being the headquarters of the schis- 
matical movement, now itself became the centre of the opposi- 
tion to all such tendencies. The wheel had come full circle. 
Between the two régimes there had been interposed the short 
rule of Bishop Stapleton, who, it was generally considered, had 
been appointed as a stopgap, Dr Milner being too outspoken to 
please everyone. Stapleton had been born at Carlton in York- 
shire (later to be the birthplace of Cardinal Hinsley), and was 
for some years President of the English College at St Omer in 
France, and as such was imprisoned along with his students at 
the time of the French Revolution. It was he who ultimately 
secured the release not only of his own scholars, but also of those 
of Douay (including the Benedictines of that town); with 
them he returned to England in 1795 and was appointed by 
Bishop Douglass to be the first President of St Edmund’s, Ware. 
Five years later he became Vicar Apostolic, and a certain 
piquancy was added to the situation by the fact that he selected 
Dr Milner to be his secretary, and this despite the fact that he 
himself was a “moderate Veto-ist”, whereas to Milner later on 
the Veto was, of course, anathema. But Dr Stapleton died sud- 
denly and quite unexpectedly only two years after his elevation 
while on a visit to St Omer in an effort to recover the confiscated 
College there. This time Dr Milner obtained the appoint- 
ment for which he was the obvious choice, on the recommenda- 
tion of the other Vicars Apostolic. A Londoner by birth (it is 
said that his real name was Miller), he was fifty when he was 
consecrated by Bishop Douglass on 22 May, 1803, at Winchester, 
where he had been priest for the past twenty-four years; but he 
still had twenty-three years of strenuous labour as a bishop 
before him. An ‘“‘Ultramontane” by conviction, he toiled un- 
ceasingly in the interests of the Holy See and the strengthening 
of ecclesiastical discipline in England, while from his pen there 
poured an unceasing stream of controversial works, of which 
many, and notably The End of Religious Controversy, are still of 
value today. It was such labours as these that earned for him 
from Cardinal Newman the title of “the English Athanasius”. 
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Certainly he has well deserved the undying gratitude of his 
fellow-Catholics, above all by his farsightedness in opposing 
those who would have hastened the granting of Catholic Eman- 
cipation at the price of giving the Government a stranglehold 
on the Church by agreeing to let it have a Veto on the appoint- 
ment of bishops. It was not till he was seventy-two that he asked 
for a Coadjutor. By that time he was extremely feeble in 
body; yet despite this he himself carried out the consecration, 
and it is notable that at this lengthy ceremony there were eight 
bishops present, an event unprecedented in England since pre- 
Reformation times, and they included his old opponents on the 
Veto question, Bishops Poynter and Collingridge, with both of 
whom he had become completely reconciled. In the following 
year he died and was buried with great ceremony at Wolver- 
hampton, where he had lived almost throughout his episcopate. 

The above-mentioned Coadjutor who now succeeded as 
Vicar Apostolic (1826) was Thomas Walsh, who at the time of 
his consecration had been President of Oscott, and who, as 
Bishop, was to be chiefly responsible for the building of New 
Oscott which was opened in 1838. A further title to fame is that 
he was the builder of St Chad’s Cathedral in Birmingham, in 
which his body now rests. Dr Walsh was held in very high esteem 
in Rome, and it was through his influence that Dr Wiseman was 
promoted to the episcopal office. He applied for him as his 
Coadjutor as early as 1837, though the request was not granted 
till three years later, in which same year the division of the 
country into eight Vicariates was carried out, the MidJand Dis- 
trict being renamed the Central District and losing its eastern 
half, i.e. roughly the territory which now comprises the Diocese 
of Northampton. How high Dr Walsh stood in the esteem of the 
Holy See is evident from the determination of Propaganda that 
he should be the first Archbishop of Westminster, despite the 
extreme reluctance of the aged Bishop to accept the office. This 
was in 1848, and on 26 June Rome was informed that the Bishop 
was dangerously ill and would probably die. None the less the 
Cardinals were still determined that he should be appointed, 
and are reported to have said: ‘Whether living or dying, he 
shall be the first Archbishop.” But it was not to be; for although 
the Cardinals carried out their intention by transferring Bishop 
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Walsh on 28 July to the London District, vacant for eleven 
months by the death of Bishop Griffiths, it pleased God to call 
him to his rest in the following February, a year and a half 
before the actual restoration of the Hierarchy. 


Dom Basi, HEMPHILL, O.S.B. 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTS AND CRAFTS 


T is characteristic of human nature to try to overcome the 

effects of Time upon Memory. In the case of a public tragedy 
this is particularly so; as the ordinary affairs of everyday life re- 
assert themselves, our grief is pushed into the background and in 
time we tend to forget. Yet, although this is a natural process, 
indeed an almost inevitable one, there is something in us that 
resents it as savouring of disloyalty ; and so we endeavour, while 
our emotion is still fresh, to crystallize it in some external and 
permanent form. It is largely this that gave us the glories of the 
ancient world: the tombs of the Pharaohs, the Taj Mahal, 
and the Temple statuary of Greece. In fact it would be no exag- 
geration to say that, apart from the worship of the Deity, it is to 
the honouring of the dead that the arts owe their earliest devel- 
opment. In our own time the same is true, but Christianity has 
altered our sense of values. Formerly it was the monarch or 
prince who was thus lavishly honoured and lamented, while the 
twenty thousand warriors who may have fallen with him were 
forgotten as being merely his servants. Today, the loss of each 
life is regarded as an act of heroic self-sacrifice, and it is the 
twenty thousand warriors that we would commemorate. 

After the First World War symbolic tombs and monuments 
were erected everywhere. In this country there was no town or 
village that had not its cenotaph conspicuously displayed; and 
every device of the sculptor and stone-mason was employed to 
make it as impressive as possible. Now, fresh from an even 
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greater conflict, we find the same need, but there is also the feel- 
ing that merely to repeat what was done before would be inade- 
quate. Moreover the present danger of a further conflagration 
gives us pause. In some instances, as in Whitehall, the difficulty 
has been met by adding the new dates 1939-1945 to the existing 
cenotaph. But even this does not fully answer the purpose; it 
leaves much of our true feelings unexpressed, and is not without 
the implication that these memorials, originally erected with 
such high resolve, are now in danger of becoming mere tablets 
upon which each succeeding generation may record its losses in 
the pursuit of peace. 

There is in consequence a revulsion from the idea of stone 
and a turning towards a new medium, which though in fact a 
very old one and indigenous to this country, is more suitable to 
our present needs. Moreover it is one which not only offers 
scope in the field of expression and colour, but of its very 
nature tends to elevate the eyes and spirit. 

The ancient craft of Stained Glass which produced the glor- 
ies of Chartres and Canterbury has passed through many vicissi- 
tudes throughout the centuries, culminating in a long decline, 
until in the era of neo-classicism it became almost extinct and 
many of its secrets were lost. It was to the Gothic Revival, what- 
ever we may now think of it, that we really owe the preservation 
of the craft, for it was hurriedly resurrected during the last cen- 
tury in order to fill the windows, both ecclesiatical and domes- 
tic, that were appearing all over the country in the course of 
this movement. The unhappy results we may still view in a 
spirit of criticism. They fall broadly into two classes: crude 
affairs in garish colours which immediately offend the eye, 
and windows, some of them showing the influence of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, which, though not offensive, are merely elaborate 
paintings which happen to be executed upon glass. We have 
tolerated these revivals for over a hundred years, and alas, in 
some studios they are still being faithfully imitated. But in gen- 
eral there is a return to the older styles, which, quaintly enough, 
offer a more suitable medium for the expression of modern 
thought. There has been a great deal of research into techniques 
and methods, and chemical analysis of glass of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries has revealed some of the ancient secrets. 
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But, best of all, there are appearing once again artists who think 
from the first in terms of glass and lead instead of translating 
pictures originally conceived in another medium. 

For those interested in the history of the subject, one of the 
most useful surveys to appear in recent years is the new edition 
of Hugh Arnold’s Stained Glass of the Middle Ages in England and 
France.’ Profusely illustrated in water colour by Lawrence B. 
Saint, it gives careful attention to the principal churches in the 
two countries in which there are any windows of note. The his- 
tory is divided into three periods: “The First lasts from the earli- 
est examples almost to the end of the thirteenth century, and 
might be subdivided again into twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
work, between which there is a distinct difference. The Second 
covers nearly the whole of the fourteenth century. The Third 
lasts down to the end of the fifteenth century, by which time the 
influence of the classic Renaissance began to be felt in glass-work, 
but lingers on in belated examples well into the sixteenth.’’? 
The characteristics of each period are described in relation to 
the development of the allied arts, and the gradual development 
of the Gothic window. Methods of colouring; the influence of 
Cloisonée and Venetian enamels; the strong effect of Byzantine 
forms on the earlier periods and the later breaking away into 
the lively moving figures of the thirteenth century; the gradual 
realization that the leading and supporting ironwork, so far from 
being handicaps that break up the design, are, in the hands of a 
master craftsman, actually assets towards a greater fullness of 
expression, all these form subjects of very interesting discussion, 
and, together with a detailed consideration of the glass of 
Chartres, Canterbury, Rouen and York, make this work a very 
useful handbook. 

Another volume which has appeared recently is The Ancient 
Windows of Great Malvern Priory Church.® As the title indicates, it 
is in the nature of a monograph describing the windows of this 
particular church. The author, Mr L. A. Hamand, having 
been associated with Malvern Priory since 1910, has had unique 
opportunities of studying his subject. He was, moreover, able to 


1 Pp. vii + 269 (Adam & Charles Black) ; 50 plates in colour. 
2. (92. 

3 Pp. xii + 105 (The Campfield Press, St. Albans) ; 5 plates in colour, 18 line 
drawings. Price 20s. 
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examine the glass at close quarters when it was removed in 1939, 
and again when it was replaced in 1945. The glass of Malvern is 
famous. It is not representative of the finest English work, dating 
as it does from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, by the end of 
which period the decline had set in. But it is of great importance 
as being one of the largest collections in existence that illustrate 
this gradual deterioration. It provides a mass of material 
invaluable to the historian, and demonstrates the true function 
of stained glass, which is to instruct the faithful, a fact which is 
well brough tout in Mr G. McN. Rushforth’s famous work 
Medieval Christian Imagery as illustrated by the Painted Windows of 
Great Malvern Priory Church. In Mr. Hamand’s book each win- 
dow is described in detail and illustrated by his own pen draw- 
ings and water colours. It is a pity it could not have included at 
least a photograph of the great East window, which, in addition 
to containing representations of no less than twenty-four inci- 
dents from the life of Our Lord, depicts the Annunciation and 
Coronation of Our Lady, the four Evangelists, and has separate 
lights for each of the twelve apostles. It also has images of 
many other saints, and eight lights devoted to benefactors and 
donors. 

We turn now to consider some recent practical work. The 
war has taken its toll of some of our fine glass, for instance the 
unique collection at Fairford in Gloucestershire; on the other 
hand it has also rid us of much that was hideous, but, owing to 
the expense involved, would not have been replaced in the 
ordinary course of events. A legacy of empty windows, as well 
as the desire to erect suitable memorials, has therefore given 
rise to a great demand for new stained glass. 

In Westminster Abbey three new windows have already 
been erected, designed by Mr Hugh Easton and executed by 
Hendra and Harper of Harpenden. The first of these is the 
famous “‘Battle of Britain Window’, which, though a riot of col- 
our and pageantry beautifully executed, lacks co-ordination. It 
is a strange mixture of homage to the dead and of casual Christi- 
anity. The beholder is overwhelmed by the flamboyant display 
and excellent craftsmanship but he is left uninspired by the sub- 
ject. There are masses of regimental badges, flags and heraldic 

' Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1936. 
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escutcheons, there are also legions of angels; but the principal 
theme shown in the four central lights is lost in a mass of detail. 
This is not the case with the other two windows, both of which 
are compelling. The massive green dragon in the “Civil Defence 
Window”, and its flaming counterpart under the heel of St 
Margaret in the “Islip Window’’, are surely two of the finest 
monsters ever depicted in glass. Dragons indeed would seem to 
be a speciality of this studio, for yet another, equally impressive, 
may be seen in the new East window recently erected as a war 
memorial in the church of St Edward the Confessor, Golders 
Green. 

The scheme here is well designed and carefully worked out. 
The general theme is the Overthrow of Evil; but, whereas in the 
“Battle of Britain Window” the emphasis is on human endeav- 
our and the impression one of uncertainty, here the message is 
clear; it is that no real conquest of evil can be achieved unless 
man avails himself of the fruits of the Redemption. In the 
central top light is the Triumphant Lamb of God surrounded 
by rays of glory; these penetrate into the neighbouring lights 
where angels are depicted holding a scroll that bears the text: 
“Greater love than this no man hath .. .”” Beneath the angels 
are heraldic devices and national emblems. Below, in the centre, 
England is personified in a figure of St Edward the Confessor, 
who towers above a representation of the church illuminated by 
exploding bombs. In front of the church is a portrait figure of 
the late parish priest, Canon Charles Sims. St Edward is sup- 
ported on the one hand by St Michael overthrowing Lucifer, 
and on the other by St George defeating the dragon. On each 
side stand the soldier saints, St Alban and St Martin. Human 
courage is symbolized by the magnificent example of Captain 
Michael Allmand, V.C., whose action is commemorated be- 
neath the figures of St Michael and St George. 

The whole of this scheme is rich in colour and symbolism, 
and unity of conception is maintained by allowing the subjects 
to overflow from one light into another. In many instances dim 
colouring and static framed figures prevent the window from 
coming to life, but not so here. The judicious use of pale greens 
and whites in contrast with vivid reds, blues, and rich vibrating 
yellows, together with a firm moving line, enable this window 
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not only to commemorate the past, but to teach with a new 
forcefulness the eternal doctrine of the Redemption. 

The Church Furnishing Department of Burns Oates & 
Washbourne have recently ventured into the field of stained 
glass, and, if we may judge by the window of St Catherine re- 
cently put up in the church of St Anthony, Rye, Sussex, they are 
going to produce some interesting work. Their designer, Mr 
Douglas Purnell, is to be commended. A window of his in prep- 
aration, recently seen at the workshops of Lowndes & Drury in 
Parsons Green, promises to be very fine. It is a Lady window sug- 
gestive of the fourteenth century in its inspiration and colouring, 
but modern in its treatment and framing. Here also Warren 
Wilson and Charles Blakeman have their studios. The latter’s 
capabilities are becoming known, and his sense of design may 
be judged from reproductions of windows to be seen on view at 
this year’s annual Exhibition of Catholic Art in the galleries of 
the R.I.B.A. He is undoubtedly ——- and we shall hope to 
see more of his work soon. 

St John’s Cathedral, Portsmouth, en recently commissioned 
Burns Oates & Washbourne to undertake the work of repairing 
the windows there and the scheme is under the direction of Mr 
Anthony Bartlett. It will be a considerable task, but a great op- 
portunity, for entirely new glass will be required for the East 
window, the Lady Chapel and the Chapel of the Sacred Heart. 

Worth noting as illustrating a certain modern trend is the 
South window in Liverpool Cathedral. Designed by James H. 
Hogan, it is reminiscent of an early style influenced by mosaic, 
when windows were made up of minute jewel-like pieces of 
glass, but the actual force of the design is to be found in a deliber- 
ate and complicated system of leading. 

In contrast to this are the famous windows of Charles 
Rouault, who must surely rank as the greatest designer of stained 
glass in our time. Liturgical Arts dedicated a recent number to 
his work,! and an exhibition of his paintings held in the Tate 
Gallery a few years ago did much to influence the craft. His 
conceptions of the Passion are unequalled, his broad and bril- 
liant style radiating an intensity hardly found in glass since the 
thirteenth century. In this country he has an able disciple in 

1 May 1948. New York. 
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Evie Hone, who has recently produced a fine window of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary for the church of Kingscourt, Ire- 
land. Here the tones are so graded within each pane that the 
light, instead of merely reflecting a series of different colours, 
pours through the window in rich vibrating streams. 

In the church of Our Lady of Lourdes, Harpenden, is a series 
of fifteen windows which have been erected during the last nine- 
teen years and which, although the work of different craftsmen, 
are conceived according to a unified plan. The East window 
represents Christ the King supported by Our Lady and St Jo- 
seph. The two West windows, by Hendra and Harper, are the 
latest to be filled, and show the beginning and end of Our Lord’s 
earthly life: the Annunciation and the Ascension. These are un- 
doubtedly the finest in the church, combining as they do a clear- 
ness of design with richness of colour and abundant light. In the 
Baptistry is a small window showing the first incident of Christ’s 
public life, His baptism in the Jordan, while the other end of 
the story is set forth in the North transept in a dignified and 
moving series of incidents from the Passion. To complete this 
part of the scheme we find in the Lady Chapel the Mother of 
Sorrows and St Wilfred, Bishop of York. In the South transept 
is a window of Our Lady of Lourdes, to whom the church is 
dedicated. The figure is good, but attention is distracted from it 
by the surrounding decoration, which is in a rather high tone. 

Of particular interest are the windows of the aisles. Six in 
number, they are the work of two firms: Arthur Orr and Harry 
Grills. They commemorate the English Martyrs, and with two 
exceptions are taken from contemporary portraits. Each window 
is dedicated to two martyrs, the backgrounds illustrating places 
associated with them; these too have been based upon contem- 
porary prints to ensure authenticity. The small top lights, in- 
stead of being regarded as mere supernumeraries, as is unfortu- 
nately so often the case with recent glass, have been filled with 
heraldic shields and devices associated with the main subject. 
No space is wasted, nor is there a single light that is merely dec- 
orative. Beneath each window is a small frame containing a des- 
cription of the work. 

It is perhaps a pity that some similar scheme is not adopted 
in more churches. So many contain collections representing 
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saints and other subjects selected at random according to the 
wishes of particular donors, but quite unrelated to one another, 
and fulfilling no purpose beyond that of decorating the church. 
In this series, on the other hand, a pre-Reformation tradition is 
continued by which the church is not only beautified, but pro- 
vided with a luminous Catechism illustrating the principal 
truths of Christian Doctrine. In fact we understand that they 
have already been used for this purpose, and as a means, at 
once graphic and entertaining, of instructing not only the faith- 
ful but also enquirers interested in the Catholic Church. 


Joun L. LoNnGsTAFF 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SEPTUAGESIMA 


Popular accounts of the liturgical year explain that the name 
given to this and the following two Sundays represents roughly 
speaking, or in round numbers, seventy, sixty or fifty days before 


Easter. Is there no more satisfactory meaning for these names? 
(D.) 


REPLY 


i. The question is connected with the enumeration of forty 
days of the Lenten period, which is usually explained, not 
merely in popular accounts but by many liturgical scholars, as 
forty days of fasting in preparation for Easter, a number which 
is verified by starting from Ash Wednesday and excluding the 
Sundays, since these are not fasting days. The fact that the 
primitive duration of Lent differed in various places is not rele- 
vant to the question. Gregory the Great teaches! quite explicitly 
that there are thirty-six days of ‘‘abstinence’’, in preparation for 
Easter, beginning that is to say from the First Sunday of Lent. 


1Cf. Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1925, p. 20. 
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The addition of four extra days, beginning with Ash Wednesday, 
was a later and a very convenient addition to the thirty-six al- 
ready in possession, and it seemed to explain quite satisfactorily 
the number forty which was the ancient denomination for the 
Lenten period. This was a mistake in numeration which arose as 
early as the eighth century, and was due to giving an undue em- 
phasis to the fasting discipline and to taking the Pasch as Easter 
Day. 

ii. Bishop Myers in his brief but extremely valuable study on 
Lent and the Liturgy* explains the origin of this error and shows 
that the primitive period of Lent began on the first Sunday,* 
Caput Quadragesimae, and that in perfect imitation of Our Lord’s 
sojourn in the desert, and of other Scriptural examples, it was 
not merely approximately but actually forty days, concluding 
with Holy Thursday. For the Pasch, in the understanding of 
primitive writers, was the day of Our Lord’s death, and from the 
earliest times Christians naturally prepared for the commemora- 
tion of this great event in the history of mankind ; it was a period 
which indeed included fasting, but was predominantly one of 
intense spiritual activity of every kind. This primitive and 
correct idea of Lent is still preserved in the exhortation of Leo 
the Great (440-461) which occurs in the breviary lessons in the 
second nocturn of the First Sunday of Lent: “. . . ad universa 
pietatis officia illius nos diei, in quo redempti sumus, recursus 
invitat: ut excellens super omnia passionis Dominicae sacra- 
mentum, purificatis et corporibus et animis celebremus.” 

ii. The mathematical problem, though of less importance, 
is also unravelled by Bishop Myers, once the starting point of 
the enumeration is correctly fixed. The counting was, so to 
speak, on the decimal system, and the earliest list of Sunday 
gospels we have illustrates the corresponding names given to 
the Sundays occurring within groups of ten. Counting back- 
wards from this point (the Roman custom we all remember 
from our wrestling with Calends, Nones and Ides), what we 
now call the Fourth Sunday in Lent is styled Dominica ante 
XXma, the Third Sunday of Lent In Tricesima, and the First 


1 Callewaert, Liturgicae Institutiones, I, §81. 
2 Reviewed in this journal, 1948, XX XIX, p. 209. 
® Cf. The Secret prayer of that day “‘Sacrificium quadragesimalis initii . . .”” 
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Sunday in Lent Quadragesima. We have retained this Roman 
system for naming the Sundays from Septuagesima to Quadra- 
gesima, but for the succeeding Sundays the more modern way 
of counting forwards is used The reasons for the introduction 
of a pre-Lent period, though not quite certain, were probably 
the threats of Lombard invasions, as Bishop Myers explains. 
Granted the necessity of extending the period of prayer and 
penance beyond Quadragesima, the names given to the Sundays 
within groups of ten continued the method of enumeration 
already in possession; Septuagesima just comes within the 
seventh decade. 


UNBLESSED PASCHAL CANDLE 


A priest serving a community chapel, in which the rites of 
Holy Saturday morning are not performed, is accustomed to 
place on the sanctuary during the paschal season a paschal can- 
dle with grains of incense, but he does not know whether the 
candle or incense have ever been blessed. Is this correct? If so, is 
there a short form of blessing which could be employed when 
the candle has to be renewed? (R.S.) 


REPLY 


We think the practice is incorrect and that a paschal candle 
should not stand on a sanctuary unless it has been placed there 
in the course of the Holy Saturday morning office. Actually, as 
some think, the paschal candle is not itself “blessed” during this 
rite, though the grains of incense are. The sense in which the 
paschal candle is said in the missal rubrics to be blessed is that 
it is employed in a solemn way during a rite which is essentially 
blessing God, that is to say praising and glorifying Him. Hence 
the title “praeconium paschale”’ of the rite itself; it is performed 
by a deacon whereas the ordinary blessing of candles in the 
ritual may be done only by a priest; the same candle may be 
used year after year, provided that the grains of incense are 
blessed afresh each time. 
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L’Ami du Clergé,! answering a question as to what ought to 
be done when, through an accident, the paschal candle is bro- 
ken beyond repair, suggested blessing a new one privately in the 
sacristy whilst reciting the Exultet. Though this excellent French 
journal is usually right, we think a private supplementary bles- 
sing is incorrect, particularly as the same journal firmly main- 
tains that the paschal candle is not blessed in the ordinary sense | 
of objects being blessed.? It suffices to procure a new candle, 
which may be blessed like any other with the ordinary blessing | 
of the Ritual. 

A reply, S.R.C., n. 3895.2, refers to “cereus paschalis alias 
semel benedictus”’ in permitting two paschal candles in a Cathe- 
dral for the convenience of the Chapter using a side chapel on 
certain days, but it seems that “alias” means that the second 
paschal candle must be one used during the Holy Saturday 
Office. 

For an explanation of the origin and symbolism of the pas- 
chal fire and candle, cf. Fr O. M. Bussy in this Review, 1942, 
XXII, p. 203; Decreta Authentica $.R.C., IV, p. 325. 
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‘ALLELUIA’? OF COMMUNION AND OFFERTORY 


There is no difficulty when the “Alleluia” occurs in brac- 
kets, it being understood that the brackets refer to paschal time. 
But quite often, as on the feast of St Matthew, 21 September, or 
St Paul of the Cross, 28 April, the Offertory ‘“‘Alleluia”’ is not in 
brackets but is printed as part of the text of the antiphon. What 
is then the rule if the text is being used as a Votive Mass outside 
paschal time? (S.) 


REPLY 





Missale Romanum, “Commune Martyrum Tempore Paschali” 
ad finem: Pro Communi Confessorum . . . necnon in omnibus 
Missis votivis, nisi aliter suo loco notetur, tempore paschali om- 
nia dicuntur ut reliquo anni tempore, addito tamen duplici 


1 1926, p. 776. 





2 3914, p. 272. 
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“Alleluia” ad Antiphonam Introitus et uno “Alleluia” in fine 
Offertorii et Communionis, ubi non habetur. 

S.R.C., 6 February, 1892, n. 3764. 10: An in Missa Votiva 
Sacri Cordis Iesu Miserebitur extra tempus paschale omitti de- 
beant Alleluia, tum ad Introitum tum ad Offertorium et Com- 
munionem. Resp. Negative. Correction, Index Vol. V, p. 9: 
Pone in posteriore Resp. Affirmative pro Negative. 

The rule which offers no problem is that Alleluia is added to 
the Offertory and Communion antiphon during paschal time, 
even though the text does not contain it, and that Alleluia is 
omitted from Septuagesima to Easter, even though the text does 
contain it. The exception mentioned in the Missal rubric “‘nisi 
aliter suo loco notetur”’ refers, so far as we can discover, solely to 
Requiem Masses. 

If the text already contains a concluding Alleluia as part of 
the antiphon, we think that a second Alleluia should not be 
added during paschal time, and most certainly the Alleluia is 
omitted altogether from Septuagesima to Easter, but it should 
be said at other times. 

The modern Mass Cogitationes of the Sacred Heart gives a 
proper Offertory antiphon for paschal time. The former one 
Miserebitur did not have a proper Offertory antiphon but merely 
a bracketed Alleluia, and the erroneous reply to n. 3764.10, direc- 
ting that the Alleluia was not to be omitted, would have been 
correct if this Alleluia in the Mass Miserebitur had been part of 
the antiphon instead of being in brackets. Being in brackets indi- 
cated that the Alleluia was added only in paschal time: hence 
the correction. 

Accordingly, in the case, for example, of a votive Mass of 
St Matthew, the Alleluia which stands as part of the antiphon is 
omitted only from Septuagesima to Easter. 


MARRIAGE BETWEEN A BAPTIZED AND AN 
UNBAPTIZED PERSON 


Tanquerey-Cimetier, Theologia Moralis, 1, §832, teaches it to 
be more probable that marriage between a baptized and an un- 
baptized person is a sacrament for the baptized party. Is this 
correct? (X.) 

Vol. xxxi T 
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REPLY 


Tanquerey-Cimetier, Theol. Moralis (1945), 1, §832: Pos- 
terior (quaestio) est num matrimonium fidelis cum infideli sit 
sacramentum, quando tale matrimonium fuit ab Ecclesia per- 
missum. (1) Multi negant. ... (2) alii autem et quidem nostro 
iudicio probabilius, affirmant matrimonium huiusmodi esse sacra- 
mentum in parte fideli.... 

At one time this disputed question had almost equal argu- 
ments and authorities on both sides. When, however, 5 Novem- 
ber, 1924, the Holy See dissolved a marriage of this kind, and 
especially when it became known that it was by no means a 
solitary instance, the Thomist opinion which denies a sacra- 
mental character to such marriages began to prevail over the 
opposite view, and at the present time the opinion is not only 
more probable than its opposite but is almost universally held. 
It must be observed that Tanquerey’s text refers expressly to a 
marriage contracted with the sanction of the Church, cither 
given as a dispensation from the impediment of difference of 
worship, or contracted under the common law since the Code 
(canon 1070, §1) by a baptized non-Catholic. The point is that 
the non-sacramental character of these marriages is in general 
held to be proved from the fact that the Holy See can dissolve 
them even after consummation, whereas if the marriage is a 
sacrament, or as it is commonly described “‘ratum et consumma- 
tum”’, it is indissoluble except by death. Now, to the best of our 
knowledge, no example exists of a papal dissolution being gran- 
ted of a marriage contracted with a dispensation from difference 
of worship, a procedure which would obviously be against pub- 
lic policy; but this does not and cannot prove that a dispensa- 
tion causes the contract to be a sacrament, and writers of the 
highest authority assert the power of the Holy Sec to dissolve 
it.! Perhaps the text in Tanquercy, originally written before 
1924, was passed inadvertently by the modern editor, who is 
certainly aware of the practice of the Holy See.? 

Since this excellent manual is widely used, we have thought 


1 Cf. THe CLercy Review, 1932, IV, p. 503. 
2 Cimetier, Pour Etudier le Code, 1927, p. 171. 
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it worth while to give the following references to books and 
periodical literature establishing the view that a marriage be- 
tween a baptized and an unbaptized person is not a sacrament. 

Joyce, Christian Marriage (1948), p. 214: “A recent decision 
of the Holy Office seems to put it beyond question that such 
marriages are dissoluble and consequently non-sacramental.” 

Davis, Moral and Pastoral Theology (1946), IV, p. 66: “Valid 
marriage between one baptized and a pagan is not sacra- 
mental.” 

Noldin, De Sacramentis (1935), §510: “Quare ut esse possit 
sacramentum, uterque contrahens sacramenti capax esse debet, 
quemadmodum ut sit contractus, uterque ad contrahendum 
habilis esse debet. Novissime etiam s. C.C. tale matrimonium 
vocavit vinculum naturale.” The reference is to 5 November, 1924. 

Cappello, De Matrimonio (1947), §36: “. . . in coniuge infi- 
deli certissime sacramentum haberi nequit ; ergo ob realem uni- 
tatem matrimonii et sacramenti, ne in coniuge quidem fideli 
sacramentym adesse potest. Haec sententia est communior et 
verior.” 

Priimmer, Theol. Moralis (1933), §649: “. . . pars catholica 
non recipit sacramentum. Si tale matrimonium esset sacramen- 
tum pro parte catholica, tunc, cum vinculum ex sacramento 
ortum sit strictius quam illud quod oritur ex contractu tantum, 
obligatio partis catholicae esset strictior quam obligatio partis 
infidelis, quod est absonum, quia in coniugibus aequalis est 
vinculi obligatio.” 

Periodica, 1930, XIX, p. 88: “Matrimonium eatenus effi- 
citur absolute indissolubile, quatenus duae simul verificentur 
conditiones: 1. character seu dignitas sacramentalis; 2. actus 
coniugalis perfectus sive consummatio. Atque prima conditio 
in coniugio inter partem baptizatam et partem non baptizatam 
inito non verificatur, quia huiusmodi matrimonium non est 
sacramentum iuxta communiorem et probabiliorem sententiam, 
quae nobis aliisque certa videtur.” 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record, 1946, LXVIII, p. 407: “. . . the 
dissolubility of a marriage between a baptized party and an 
infidel proves that a marriage of this kind is not a sacrament.” 

_. The Jurist, 11, 1942, p. 142: “. . . the first condition is not 
realized in a marriage between a baptized and an unbaptized 
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person, because such marriage is not a sacrament according to 
the more common and more probable opinion.” 

Cf. also in a similar sense Billot, De Sacramentis, I1, Thesis 
38, §3; Aertnys-Damen, Theol. Moralis (1947), II, §628, 2; 
Chrétien, De Matrimonio (1937), p. 46; Ephemerides Theologicae 
Lovanienses, 1933, X, p. 55- 


VARIATIONS IN A PRAYER 


In the Form for the Reconciliation of a Convert, §4, which 
text of the prayer Deus cut proprium should be used: that printed 
in the Ordo Administrandi, with the clause quem excommunicationis 
sententia constringit, and short conclusion, or that prescribed in 
the instruction of the Holy Office, 20 July, 1859, which the 
Ordo Administrandi professes to follow, but which gives catena 
here in place of sententia, and the long conclusion? (F.) 


REPLY 


It is, we think, certain that, at the reception of a convert, 
priests in this country should recite the prayer as it stands in the 
Ordo Administrandi, Tit. ili, cap. iv, n. 4. The last edition of this 
book, 1915, though at present out of print, is the editio typica, to 
which all extracts should conform. The current, 1947, C.T.S. 
edition conforms exactly. 

i. Catena or sententia. Previous editions of the Ordo Adminis- 
trandi, 1891, 1831, 1812, and earlier undated ones, read sententia. 
The instruction of the Holy Office, which the Ordo Adminis- 
trandi refers to under the date 20 June, 1859, appears in Fontes, 
n. 953, as dated 20 July, 1859. This may be merely a mistake 
of the editor, or the document may have been sent originally to 
the English bishops in June, and in a slightly different form to 
the bishop of Philadelphia in July. The Rituale Romanum, Tit. iii, 
cap. iii, reads sententia, and also the American supplement to 
the Desclée edition, 1935. 

Pontificale Romanum, however, Ordo Excommunicandi et Absol- 
vendi, reads catena both in current and earlier editions. The same 
reading is given in the supplement to the Desclée, 1947, edition 
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of the Rituale Romanum, and in certain widely used American 
publications such as The Priest’s New Ritual, 1940, and The Lay- 
man’s Ritual, 1944. In the Gregorian Sacramentary the prayer, 
of which the one we are discussing is a slightly extended form, 
also reads catena. Probably, therefore, the prayer in Foutes, n. 
953, was drawn from the Pontifical, but the editors of our Ordo 
Administrandi printed senteniia instead of catena because they de- 
sired to continue the form already existing in the Ritual. 

li. Long or short conclusion. Most editions of this prayer known 
to us have the short conclusion. The principle formulated by the 
rubricians is that the long conclusion is to be used at Mass for 
Collect, Secret and Postcommunion, and for the prayer at the 
conclusion of the canonical hours. On all other occasions the 
short form is to be used unless the long form is ordered. Un- 
happily this “nisi” occurs continually in all rubrics, and only 
occasionally can the reason for an exception be discerned. Thus 
the prayer Deus qui nobis in Rituale Romanum, Tit. iv, cap. ii, 
n. 7 (Ordo Administrandi Communionem) has the long form, 
whereas the same prayer in Tit. iv, cap. iv, n. 24 (De Com- 
munione Infirmorum) has the short form; the reason for this, it 
is thought, must be due to the fact that in earlier ages the faith- 
ful, unless they were sick, did not communicate outside Mass, 
and the Ritual preserves this connexion in the long conclu- 
sion. But we can suggest no reason why Fontes, n. 953, has the 
long conclusion. 


Ma&RRIAGE PRELIMINARIES AND SANATIO 


Must we hold, in principle, that a marriage revalidated by 
sanatio is subject to the regulations contained in Sacrosanctum, in 
the measure in which this Instruction is being enforced by the 
local Ordinary, e.g. the nihil obstat, the questionnaire, religious 
instruction and registration? (V.) 


REPLY 


Canon 1138, §1. Matrimonii in radice sanatio est eiusdem 
convalidatio, secumferens, praeter dispensationem vel cessa- 
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tionem impedimenti, dispensationem a lege de renovando con- 
sensu, et retrotractionem, per fictionem iuris, circa effectus 
canonicos, ad praeteritum. 

§2. Convalidatio fit a momento concessionis gratiae; retro- 
tractio vero intelligitur facta ad matrimonii initium, nisi aliud 
expresse caveatur. 

§3. Dispensatio a lege de renovando consensu concedi potest 
vel una vel utraque pars inscia. 

(i) Since §3 declares that this procedure can be applied to re- 
validating a marriage even when both parties are ignorant of 
what is being done, the answer to the question is that, in prin- 
ciple, a marriage revalidated by sanatio is not subject to the posi- 
tive regulations of Sacrosanctum ; moreover (even if the parties are 
aware of what is being done), seeing that the chief point about a 
sanatio is to dispense with the renewal of marriage consent, the 
regulations of Sacrosanctum which must precede the exchange of 
consent obviously do not apply, e.g. the nihil obstat. The proce- 
dure of a sanatio is subject, not to Sacrosanctum nor even to the 
common law of the Code on the canonical form of marriages in 
general, but firstly to the natural and divine law, and secondly 
to the positive law, whether general or local, expressly made for 
these cases. The requirements of the natural or divine law need 
no explanation. The positive law has often been changed and 
tends to become more exacting, as may be seen by comparing 
the additional faculties granted to certain Ordinaries by the 
Holy Office during the last few years: cf. THE CLeERcy Review, 
1937, XIII, p. 187; Sylloge, n. 213.18; Bouscaren, Digest, I, p. 
63, and II, p. 32; Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 1948, LXX, p. 375. 

(ii) Securing the validity of the procedure should offer no 
difficulties for priests, since they have merely to observe the 
terms of the rescript received from the Ordinary, whether in 
forma gratiosa or in forma commissoria.' In accordance with the Or- 
dinary’s faculty the rescript may contain further directions affec- 
ting the lawfulness of the procedure, e.g. absolution from the 
censure of canon 2319, §1, 1, or the method of registration to be 
followed. 

(iii) In addition to the conditions imposed by the Holy Office, 
the Ordinary may decide not to use the faculty unless further 

1Cf. Tue CLercy Review, 1942, XXII, p. 375. 
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precautions are observed, e.g. instructions to the non-Catholic 
party of a mixed marriage, or signed answers to a list of ques- 
tions. But, in our view, a priest has no obligation to carry out 
any of the rules made for normal marriages, unless so directed 
by the Ordinary. 


E. J. M. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
THE CASE OF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY 
(i) EPISTOLA 


AD EXCMOS PP. DD. ARCHIEPISCOPOS ET EPISCOPOS HUNGARIAE (A.A.5S., 
1949, XLI, p. 29). 


PIUS FF. Ati 


Venerabiles Fratres, salutem et Apostolicam Bencdictionem.— 
Acerrimo moerore compcrimus Dilectum Filium Nostrum Iosep- 
hum S. R. E. Card. Mindszenty, Archiepiscopum Strigonicnsem, e 
sua fuisse sede temerario ausu deturbatum et in publicam deductum 
custodiam ; quod quidem in Praesule meritissimo sacram religionis 
maiestatem ipsamque offendit humanam dignitatem. Postulat igitur 
officii Nostri conscientia ut hoc contra Ecclesiae iura facinus, quod 
non modo vos, sed omnes etiam Hungariae universique terrarum 
orbis catholicos summa maestitia indignationeque affecit, publice 
deploremus et conqueramur, illatamque cunctae Ecclesiae iniuriam 
sollemniter expostulemus. Novimus optimi huius Pastoris promerita ; 
novimus illibatam tenacemque eius fidem; novimus denique apos- 
tolicam eius fortitudinem in christianae doctrinae integritate tuenda 
et in sanctissimis vindicandis religionis iuribus. 

Quodsi forti strenuoque pectore obstitit, cum vidit Ecclesiae 
libertatem cotidie magis minui ac multimodis coangustari, itemque 
cum non sine magno christifidelium detrimento perspexit eius mag- 
isterium ministeriumque praepediri—quod quidem in templis non 
solum, sed publice etiam in aperta fidei professione, in litterarum 
ludis ac scholis, in scriptis typis edendis, in piisque ad sacras aedes 
peregrinationibus et in coetibus ab Actione Catholica nuncupatis 
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exerceri oportet—id profecto non dedecori vertitur, sed laudi po- 
tius, cum sit pastoralis eius vigilantiae officio tribuendum. 

Cupimus igitur, Venerabiles Fratres, dolorem luctumque ves- 
trum paterno participare animo; vosque etiam atque etiam in 
Domino adhortari ut, quemadmodum soletis semper, sic praesertim 
in gravissimo hoc rerum discrimine, uno animo unaque mente et 
opera demandatum vobis pastorale munus sedulo sollerterque obire 
ne desistatis, memores profecto pro Ecclesiae libertate ac sacro- 
sanctis eius iuribus non modo labores angoresque, sed vitae etiam 
iacturam, si oporteat, esse tolerandam. Pro certo autem habemus 
vos paternae huic adhortationi Nostrae ultro esse actuoseque re- 
sponsuros; atque universam catholicam Hungariam, Nobis sane 
carissimam, cuius historia tot gloriosis resonat Ecclesiae fastis, im- 
peditissimis hisce rerum condicionibus parem omnino fore, ac ceteris 
etiam gentibus praeclara christianae fortitudinis exempla esse prae- 
bituram. 

Haud ignoramus quidem praesentis tempestatis gravitatem, 
quae in vos in gregemque vestrum formidolose ingruit; sed pari 
modo apostolicum studium vestrum, pastoralis prudentia animo- 
rumque vestrorum in decernendo agendoque coniunctio et unitas 
Nobis perspecta atque explorata sunt; nec minus est Nobis cognita 
ac comprobata indomita illa strenuitas vestra, quae cum Deo unice 
fidat eiusque innitatur auxilio, omnia potest evincere ac superare. 
Collatis igitur consiliis ac viribus, pergite fortes, Venerabiles Fratres, 
ea quidem fortitudine quae a Caelo oritur ac divina alitur gratia. 
Ne fallaci decipiamini veritatis specie, quae per praestigias solet 
allectationesque inescare_animos. Maiores vestri, qui iam superi- 
oribus aetatibus omne genus erroribus obstiterunt ac tam adversas 
eluctati sunt difficultates, luculenter vos docent christianam re- 
ligionem accusari atque oppugnari posse, vinci non posse. 

Eorum vestigiis fidentes insistite ; et quidquid inviolata fides pos- 
tulat, quidquid christiana praecepta in credendo agendoque re- 
quirunt, in id sedulo incumbite, nullis parcentes laboribus nullaque 
formidine deterriti. Hoc esto vobis solacium, quo maius profecto 
haberi non potest : vos nempe pro pacifero ac salutari Christi Regno 
decertare, quod non est de hoc mundo (cfr. Ioan. XVIII, 36), sed 
cuius est hominum mores veritate, iustitia, caritate temperare om- 
nesque per terrestrem hanc peregrinationem ad caclestem patriam 
reducere aeternamque beatitatem. 

Peculiari autem modo optamus, Venerabiles Fratres, ut pre- 
cibus etiam pro iis qui vos persequuntur ad Divinum Redemptorem 
admotis ad eiusque sanctissimam Matrem, Hungariae Patronam, 
una simul contendatis ut mentibus errore infuscatis superna lux 
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affulgeat, ut animos odio simultateque dissociatos christiana con- 
cordia conciliet atque componat, utque tandem aliquando meliora 
ac tranquilliora dilectissimae patriae vestrae, caelesti opitulante 
gratia, oriantur tempora. 

Quorum ominum votorumque effectrix esto Apostolica Bene- 
dictio, quam vobis, Venerabiles Fratres, ac gregibus unicuique ves- 
trum concreditis, iisque praesertim, “‘qui persecutionem patiuntur 
propter iustitiam” (Matth. V, 10), amantissime in Domino imper- 
timus. 

Datum Romae, apud Sanctum Petrum, die m mensis Ianuarii, in 
festo Sanctissimi Nominis Iesu, anno mMpccccxxxxrx, Pontificatus 
Nostri decimo. 

PIUS PP. XII 


(ii) SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 


DECLARATIO 
(A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 31). 


Cum nuper in Enum P. D. Iosephum S. R. E. Cardinalem Mind- 
szenty, Archiepiscopum Strigoniensem, quidam violentas manus 
sacrilege iniicere et Eiusdem exercitium iurisdictionis ecclesiasticae 
impedire ausi fuerint, Sacra Congregatio Consistorialis eos omnes 
qui memorata delicta patraverunt, ad normam can. 2343, §2 et 2334 
n. 2 Codicis Iuris Canonici, in excommunicationem Sedi Apos- 
tolicae speciali modo reservatam incurrisse atque ipso iure infames 
esse declarat. 

Datum Romae, die 28 Decembris a. 1948. 


Fr Apropatus I. Card. Prazza, 
a Secretis 


(ui) SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 


DECLARATIO 
(Osservatore Romano, 14. February, 1949). 


Quum quidam nedum violentas manus sacrilege iniicere in 
Emum P. D. Josephum S. R. E. Cardinalem Mindszenty, Archie- 
piscopum Strigoniensem, sed et Illum ad iudicem laicum trahere, et 
nequissima sententia impedire ab exercitio Suae archiepiscopalis iu- 

Vol. xxxi U 
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risdictionis ausi sint, haec Sacra Consistorialis Congregatio iterum 
declarat ac monet eos omnes qui huiusmodi delicta patraverunt vel 
patrabunt, sive mandantes cuiuscumque generis et gradus, sive com- 
plices quos praefata delicta, sua natura, postulaverunt vel postula- 
bunt, sive illos qui ad delictorum consummationem induxerunt vel 
inducent vel in hanc quoquo modo concurrerunt vel in posterum 
concurrent, si tamen sine eorum auxilio delictum non fuerit vel foret 
commissum, excommunicationem latae sententiae speciali modo 
Sedi Apostolicae reservatam—ad tramitem cann. 2343 §2 n. I, 2341, 
2334 n. 2, 2209 §1, 2, 3—contraxisse vel contracturos, ipso iure in- 
fames—ad normam can. 2343 §2 n. 2,—esse vel fore, ceterasque 
poenas pro qualitate delinquentium incurrisse vel incursuros ad nor- 
mam sacrorum canonum Codicis Juris Canonici. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis, 
die 12 Februarii 1949. 


Fr ApEopatus I. Card. Piazza 
a Secretis 

B. RENZONI 

Adsessor 


ADDITIONAL MASS OF EXPIATION ON 
PASSION SUNDAY, 1949 


(i) PII PAPAE XII 
APOSTOLICA ADHORTATIO 


AD UNIVERSOS ARCHIEPISCOPOS, EPISCOPOS, ALIOSQUE LOCORUM 
ORDINARIOS PACEM ET COMMUNIONEM CUM APOSTOLICA SEDE 
HABENTES. 


DE MISSA VOTIVA CELEBRANDA IN OSORUM 
DEI CRIMINIS EXPIATIONEM 


(Osservatore Romano, 14 February, 1949). 


Conflictatio bonorum et malorum, quorum semper commixtis 
moribus factisque humani generis historia contexitur, raro, ac for- 
tasse numquam, ita cruduit, ut nostra contingit aetate. 

Si Nos, quoquoversus ex hac Vaticana arce terrarum orbem con- 
spicimus, habemus sane, cur admiratione et gaudio cumulemur, 
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dum bonorum phalanges virtutibus splendere intuemur, quae pris- 
cas christianae religionis aetates, praesertim fortitudinis merito et 
martyrum gloria in memoriam revocant; at contra moerore et an- 
gore conficimur, cum malorum nequitiam ad incredibilem et pror- 
sus alias insuetam impietatem pervenisse cernimus. Hoc flagitium, 
Venerabiles Fratres, horremus referre, at pro Apostolici muneris 
officio silere non possumus. 

Superba illa divinarum rerum neglegentia et despicientia, quae 
primum fuit hominis, caeleste mandatum detrectantis, delictum et 
omnium noxiarum turbulentissimus est fons, hisce quae volvuntur 
temporibus veluti virulentus morbus ubique ferme terrarum serpit 
saevitque; praesertim vero in aliquibus regionibus, ob excitatam 
“adversus Dominum et adversus Christum eius” (Ps. 2, 2) conspi- 
rationem innumera prorsus mala progignit : adempto siquidem Deo, 
hominem, spiritali dignitate exutum, corporearum rerum vile facit 
mancipium atque adeo quidquid est virtutis, amoris, spei, interioris 
vitae pulchritudinis radicitus interimit: loquimur de atheismo, quin 
etiam de odio Dei. 

Summa qua sunt impudentia, Dei nominis osores adiumenta et 
subsidia omne genus sibi arripiunt. Libri, commentarii, ephemer- 
ides, radiophonicae undae, comitia, publici coetus et privata col- 
loquia, disciplinae et artes, omnia iis praesto sunt, ut rerum sacra- 
rum derisum evulgent. “‘Ascendit fumus putei sicut fumus fornacis 
magnae, et obscuratus est sol et aér de fumo pute.” (Apoc. 9, 2). Re- 
putamus vero, Venerabiles Fratres, hoc non contingere, quin inferni 
hostis machinentur insidiae, cui proprium est odisse Deum et homi- 
nibus nocere. 

Nihil igitur vobis et sacerdotibus ac fidelibus curae vestrae com- 
missis sit potius quam ut pro Dei nomine tuendo, quod trementes 
angelicae verentur potestates, excitetur certatio. Elato S. Michaélis 
Archangeli signo, illa iterata conclamatione: “Quis ut Deus?” su- 
pernae maiestatis conviciatoribus opponite strenuissimam volun- 
tatem Dei nominis asserendi, amandi, praedicandi. 

Quod qui huiusmodi despicatione lacessunt, non solum horrendi 
flagitii rei sunt, quia “odium Dei maxime est peccatum in Spiritum 
Sanctum” (S. Th. Sum. Teol. 2* 2°°, gq. 34, a. 2 ad 1) et in gravis- 
simas poenas subeundas eos adurget, sed perquam ingratos gerere 
animos apertissime apparent. Quid enim magis necessarium et salu- 
tare quam adorare et colere Deum? Nostra animi et corporis com- 
pago, dotes animi et vires ex Eo nobis profluunt; lumen solis, aér, 
fructus terrae, alimonium, suavitates vitae et, quod maioris mo- 
menti est, caelestis gratia, sanctitudinis subsidia, veritas, salus ex Eo 
sunt: omne nostrum bonum Eius est donum. 
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*“O quam bonus et suavis est, Domine, spiritus tuus in omnibus” 
(Sap. 12, 1). “Tu autem Deus noster suavis et verus es, patiens et 
misericordia disponens omnia” (Ibid. 15, 1). Ipse non est procul ab 
unoquoque nostrum: “In ipso enim vivimus et movemur et sumus”’ 
(Acta Ap. 17, 28). Sapientissimus et miserentissimus est, cum blandi- 
endo consolatur, cum flagellando emendat. Quoties autem punit 
nos, iuste patimur, nam “‘digna factis recipimus” (Luc. 23, 41); et 
ipse dolor, superno providente consilio, disciplina virtutum et fe- 
cunda sempiternae felicitatis fit seges. Cui vero Deus est hereditas et 
possessio, paulula res sunt prosperae aut adversae fortunae et, Eo 
non amisso, nihil est censendum amissum. 

Est aliud praeterea, quod amor Dei salutare hominibus gignit 
dum, contra, calamitosa eventa Eius aversatio maturat. Quis non 
formidet et non horreat simultates, discordias civium, bellorum con- 
flictationes, quae in posterum, novorum telorum vi, quam maxime 
exitialia erunt? Haec ut arceantur, salutamus et laudamus incepta, 
quae eo vergunt, ut civitates maioribus semper coniunctionis vin- 
culis foederatae coalescant. 

Id autem, facile ruinosum, in labili arena fundatur, nisi fra- 
ternae omnium necessitudinis sensus ubique terrarum vigeat et, 
sanctam firmamque reddendo mutuo datam acceptamque fidem, 
fulciat pactiones, societates consolidet. Atque experientia et usu hoc 
verissime constat homines non sentire se invicem fratres, nisi ii sen- 
tiant se omnes eodem prognatos esse Patre. Dempta reverentia 
Summo legifero et iudici Numini, fas et nefas nuda sunt verba; 
morum lex pessumdatur; si nihil metuendum est, quidquid est in- 
solentiae audet et patrat avida nequitia; in mutuas caedes bellu- 
arum ritu corruunt homines, quibus frui voluptatibus et saevire 
unum et miserrimum oblectamentum. Proficit siquidem nobis quod 
servit Deo. In purae igitur conscientiae aula summa contentione et 
cura Dei praesentis et amantis numen colatur, cum hoc sit auges- 
centis virtutis et praeclari profectus iter, ut ab externis rebus ad in- 
teriores transeamus et inde ad supernas, non discessuri, ascendamus. 

Suavissima Illius praesentia repleatur memoria, collustretur in- 
tellectus, iucundetur animus, roboretur ad pure, actuose, pie agen- 
dum voluntas: “‘nosse enim te (scilicet Deum) consummata iustitia 
est”? (Sap. 15, 3). Omnibus qui a iustitiae viis deerrant, prece, ser- 
mone, opere et praesertim vita, in qua paternae bonitatis imago re- 
lucescat, incitamenta adhibenda sunt, ut suas culpas expient et 
eluant. Recogitent peccatores ad mitissimum patrem “qui pro- 
digum filium revocat et post inopiam poenitentem libens suscipit, 
immolat vitulum praeopimum, convivio gaudium suum exornat. 
Quidni? filium enim invenerat quem amiserat, cariorem senserat 
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quem lucrifecerat. Quis ille nobis intelligendus pater? Deus scilicet : 
tam pater nemo, tam pius nemo” (Tertull. De poenit. 8: M. L. 1, 
1353). Qui pollet fide et religiosae vitae opibus ditescit, debet haec 
bona, quantum fieri possit, et cum ceteris communicare. 

Ut hoc religionis studium vehementius excitetur et convicia- 
torum Dei scelestae impietati, qua nostra aetas coinquinatur, vallum 
et remedium parentur, adiumentum habemus validissimum. Quid 
non possunt preces? Quid non potest oratio, quae Christi nomine ab 
animo innocenti vel poenitenti funditur, quae fiduciae robore viges- 
cat, bonorum operum pompa comitata? “‘Oratio murus est fidei, 
arma et tela nostra adversus hostem, qui nos undique observat”’ 
(Tertull. De oratione, 29: M. L. 1, 1304). At quidquid ad religionis ob- 
sequium et observantiam spectat cedit Eucharistico Sacrificio, quod 
incruente perpetuat cruentam immolationem Christi in patibulo 
crucis eiusdemque in homines uberrimos salutares fructus derivat. 
Caelestis aeternusque Pater colitur, propitiatur, placatur pretiosi in- 
sontis Agni sanguine, cuius vox efficacior est voce innocui sanguinis 
Abel et omnium iustorum, cum is sit infinita dignitate et virtute 
praeditus : a nobis enim assumptus, pro nobis ab ipso Dei Filio offer- 
tur, pacis et reconciliationis nostrae effector, inexhaustus cuiuslibet 
superni muneris dator. “Quando culpis provocamus—Ultionem 
Iudicis—Tunc loquentis protegamur—Sanguinis praesentia—In- 
gruentium malorum—Tunc recedant agmina” (Hymnus in primis 
Vesperis Festi Pretiosissimi Sanguinis D.N.I.C.). Idem sacrificium 
“vere propitiatorium” (Conc. Trid. Sess. XXII, cap. 2) efficaciter 
peragitur “‘pro peccatis, poenis, satisfactionibus et aliis necessita- 
tibus” (Conc. Trid. Sess. XXII, cap. 3). 

Quodsi igitur immanis culpa est atheismus et odium in Deum, 
quo praesens saeculum contaminatur et propter quod haud im- 
merito formidandas poenas praemetuit, lavacro Sanguinis Christi, 
quem Calix Novi Foederis continet, diluere possumus exsecrabile 
crimen et huius consectaria, implorata sontibus venia, abolere ac 
magnificum Ecclesiae parare triumphum. 

Haec Nobis cogitantibus et Nobiscum animo volventibus hoc 
opportunum visum est vobis et sacerdotibus cunctis permittere 
vosque ipsos hortari, ut die dominica de Passione huius anni alteram 
Missam, quae erit votiva pro remissione peccatorum, ad mentem 
Nostram celebretis, nisi ea ad mentem Episcopi vel pro populo sit 
peragenda. Qui vero quavis ex causa huiusmodi privilegio non uten- 
tur, Missam eiusdem diei dominicae celebrabunt ac saltem supra ex- 
plicata optata Nostra in eucharistico sacrificio enixe Deo commen- 
dent. Christifideles autem, qui pro mutua mystici Corporis Christi 
membrorum coniunctione tristia laetave Ecclesiae semper partici- 
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pare debent, a vobis arcessiti, quam plurimi eadem dominica die 
altaria circumsaepiant atque, causae gravitatem et momentum 
aeque perpendentes, flagrantiore studio Deum obsecrent orentque 
ac se, conferto agmine, caelesti dape reficiant. 

Neque dubitamus, quin quod petimus incensissima cum religione 
et pietate omnes facturi sitis ac Deo simul adhibituri sitis supplica- 
tiones et preces, ut, ablatis noxiis, ad communia pacis vota feliciter 
implenda, caelestis caritatis aura in Christo renovet omnia. Valde 
demum confisi fore, ut optatis Nostris satis libenter fiat, vobis atque 
dilectis sacerdotibus et fidelibus, vestrae vigilantiae concreditis, qui 
proposito a Nobis munere fratrum amatores se exhibebunt, Apos- 
tolicam Benedictionem, superni auxilii pignus, impertimus. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum die x1 Februarii anno 
MCMXLIX Pontificatus Nostrix. 


(ii) SACRA RITUUM CONGREGATIO 
URBIS ET ORBIS 


DECRETUM DE DUABUS MISSIS IN DOMINICA DE PASSIONE 
HOC ANNO CELEBRANDIS 


(Osservatore Romano, 14 February, 1949). 


Quum nuperrime Sanctissimus Dominus Noster PIUS PAPA 
XII ‘‘Apostolica” Sua ‘“‘Exhortatione” diei 11 februarii currentis 
anni, ad exsecrabile atheismi crimen profligandum, ad scelestae im- 
pietati vallum et remedium parandum et ad nostrae aetatis peccata 
impietatemque expianda, die Dominica de Passione huius anni al- 
teram Missam votivam “Pro remissione peccatorum”” litare sacerdo- 
tibus omnibus permiserit, Sacra Rituum Congregatio, de ipsius 
Sanctissimi Domini Nostri mandato haec servanda declarat : 

Sacerdotes omnes, qui binas illas Missas celebrare voluerint, 
primam litent de Passione, uti in Missali Romano, cum oratione pro 
Papa, ob quinquagesimum annum ab Eius inito sacerdotio ; alteram 
votivam “Pro remissione peccatorum”’ quae invenitur inter Missas 
votivas Missalis Romani, absque ulla commemoratione etiam Do- 
minicae, cum Credo et Praefatione de Passione: servatis de cetero 
Rubricis quoad calicis purificationem. ~ 

Qui vero unam tantum Missam celebrat, ea sit de Dominica 
Passionis, addita orationi diei commemoratione Missae votivae “Pro 
remissione peccatorum” sub unica conclusione, et oratione pro 
Papa, cum Evangelio S. Joannis in fine. 


eT 


— 
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Servatis de cetero Rubricis, nec non peculiaribus Ritibus Or- 
dinum propriis. Contrariis non obstantibus quibuscumque. 
Die 12 februarii 1949. 
% CLEMENS Card MICARA 
Episcopus Veliternus 


S. R. C. Praefectus 
+ ALFonsus CaRINCI, Secretarius 


NOTIFICATIO 
(Osservatore Romano, 7-8 March, 1949). 


Sacerdotes, qui ratione infirmitatis, indulto gaudent celebrandi 
quotidie Missam de Beata Maria Virgine, vel aliam Missam voti- 
vam, die 3 aprilis huius anni, si velint uti privilegio litandi duas 
Missas a Summo Pontifice Pio XII concesso per Apostolicam Ad- 
hortationem “Conflictatio bonorum” diei 11 februarii currentis 
anni, bis legere possunt eandem Missam votivam. 

Servatis de cetero rubricis. Contrariis non obstantibus quibus- 
libet. Die 4 Martii 1949. 

& A. CARINCI, 
Archiep. Seleucien. 
a Secretis 


FASTING AND ABSTINENCE 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 


DE ABSTINENTIA ET IEIUNII LEGE OBSERVANDA. (A.A.S., 1949, XLI, 
Pp. 32). 


Cum adversa rerum adiuncta, quae legem abstinentiae et ieiunii 
mense Decembri a. D. 1941 relaxandam suaserunt, fere ubique ali- 
quantum remissa sint, adveniente propitio Anni Sancti tempore, 
pluribus postulantibus Excellentissimis Ordinariis, visum est ut sal- 
tem ex parte lex ipsa restauretur. 

Quapropter Ssthus Dominus Noster Pius divina Providentia Pp. 
XII decernere dignatus est pro omnibus fidelibus ritus latini, etiam 
pertinentibus ad Ordines et Congregationes Religiosas, facultatem 
Ordinariis concessam super praedictam legem dispensandi ita coarc- 
tari ut, a prima die proximae Sacrae Quadragesimae et donec aliter 
provideatur, abstinentia servetur singulis feriis sextis ; lex vero absti- 
nentiae simul et ieiunii feria quarta Cinerum, feria sexta Maioris 
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Hebdomadae, pervigiliis Assumptionis B. M. V. et Nativitatis 
D. N. I. C.; benigne tamen indulgens ut diebus abstinentiae simul et 
ieiunii ova et lacticinia etiam mane et vespere ubique sumere liceat. 
Locorum autem Ordinarii, qui nova hac legis abstinentiae et 
ieiunii moderatione utuntur, fideles hortari ne omittant, praesertim 
clericos, religiosos et religiosas, ut gravissimis hisce temporibus volun- 
taria christianae perfectionis exercitia nec non caritatis opera, 
maxime erga inopes et aegrotos, libenter addant, itemque ad men- 
tem Summi Pontificis preces effundant. 
Datum Romae, die 28 Ianuarii 1949. 
F. Card. MARMAGGI 
Praefectus 


The Sacred Congregation for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs in an 
indult dated 19 December, 1941 (THE Ciercy Review, 1942, 
XXII, p. 234), permitted local Ordinaries to relax the law of fasting 
and abstinence except on Ash Wednesday and Good Friday. Many 
had already done this relying on canon 1245, §2. The vigils of the 
Assumption and the Nativity are now added to these two days for 
the law of fasting. The Holy See, 13 November, 1937, refused to dis- 
pense the law of fasting and abstinence on the vigil of Christmas 
(Tue CLercy Review, 1938, XV, p. 80), the official commentator 
observing that the ordinary rules of the moral theologians could be 
applied to appropriate cases, as well as canon 1245, §2. The con~- 
cession permitting eggs at the morning /frustulum on days of fasting 
and abstinence is very considerable, and rather supports the conten- 
tion of some canonists and theologians, who have been disposed to 
allow a more liberal interpretation of what is permitted at the sub- 
sidiary repasts, if thereby the substance of fasting—one full meal— 
could be preserved. Unlike the document issued in 1941, the present 
indult comes from the Congregation of the Council, but we are unable to 
say why what appears to be an identical matter should be handled 
by different Roman Congregations. E. J. M. 
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The Liturgical Year, in 15 volumes. By Abbot Guéranger, O.S.B. 
Translated from the French by Dom Laurence Shepherd, O.S.B. 
Vols. I, II and III. Price $4 per volume. (The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Maryland.) 


Recent liturgical studies, of which Solesmes has long been the home 
and of which Abbot Guéranger was a pioneer, have added con- 
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siderably to our knowledge since the Abbot’s famous work, The 
Liturgical Year, was first published. Nevertheless, with its judicious 
blending of history and doctrine, with its scheme of meditations 
attuned to the liturgy of each day of the year, it remains a classic. 
Indeed it may be said that what Abbot Marmion did later for theology 
Guéranger had already done in the sphere of the liturgy ; in both we 
find that unified view of the Christian religion which is in the best 
sense of the word Christocentric. A comparison of the following pas- 
sages shows clearly the continuity of the authentic Benedictine spirit 
with the authoritative teaching of the Church on the sacred liturgy: 


Abbot Guéranger: 


“Ts not the formation of Christ within us’ the result of our 
uniting in His various mysteries, the joyful, the sorrowful, and the 
glorious? These mysteries of Jesus come into us, are incorporated 
into us each year, by the power of the special grace which the 
liturgy produces by communicating them to us.” 

(General Preface, p. 17.) 


Abbot Marmion: 


“Although it is always the same Saviour, the same Jesus, pur- 
suing the same work of our sanctification, each mystery, however, 
is a fresh manifestation of Christ for us ; each has its special beauty, 
its particular splendour, as likewise its own grace. . . . If with 
faith we contemplate His mysteries, either in the Gospel or in the 
liturgy that the Church sets before us, the grace that He merited 
for us when He lived these mysteries is produced within us.” 

(Christ in His Mysteries, pp. 22, 24.) 
Pope Pius XII: 


“Therefore the liturgical year, animated throughout by the 
devotion of the Church, is no cold and lifeless representation of 
past events, no mere historical record. It is Christ Himself, living 
on in His Church, and still pursuing that path of boundless mercy 
which, ‘going about and doing good’, He began to tread during 
His life on earth. This He did in order that the souls of men might 
come into contact with His mysteries and, so to speak, live by 
them. . . . They live on in their effects in us, since each of them is, 
according to its nature and in its own way, the cause of our 
salvation.” 

(Mediator Det. C.T.S. tr.: Christian Worship, par. 176.) 


The Newman Press have been well advised to reprint this ad- 
mirable work; and the first three volumes we have received—Advent 
and Christmas (books I and II)—well printed and produced in a con- 
venient format, make us look forward eagerly to its early completion. 
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We are informed by the publishers that those who subscribe to the 
entire set of fifteen volumes are entitled to a discount of twenty-five 
per cent. 


Martyrologium Romanum. Tertia post typicam editio iuxta primam a 
typica editionem a. MDCCCCXXII a Benedicto Papa XV ad- 
probatam ; propriis recentium Sanctorum officiorumque elogiis 
expleta; Sacrae Rituum Congregationis curis impressa. Quarto 
pp. cxxili + 535. (Vatican Press, 1948. No price given.) 

Ir is now two hundred years since Benedict XIV issued his revised 

and corrected edition of this important liturgical book; and so 

thorough was the work of that most erudite of Popes that it 
was not thought necessary in the edition of 1913 to make any 
changes apart from the addition of the Saints who had been 
canonized in the meantime. The year 1922 saw a completely 
revised edition, with a number of corrections and changes in the 

“‘elogia’’ which did not escape severe criticisms from certain of the 

learned. It survived, however, was reprinted in 1930, and is now 

reproduced, with the addition of the Saints canonized between 1930 

and 1947, as the “‘tertia post typicam”. The production of the book, 

both in printing and in quality of paper, is excellent and augurs well 
for the other liturgical books which, so it is promised, are shortly to 
be published by the same Press. Unhappily the Afprobatio, which 
alone appears to have escaped the vigilant eye of the printer’s reader, 
alludes to “‘revisione rite paracta’”’. Quis custodiet . . .? 

G. D. S. 


Juris Canonici Compendium. Auctore J. Brys, J.C.D. Tomus I: Prolo- 
mena, De Ecclesia et Statu, Lib. I and II Codicis. Editio post Codicem 
secunda. Pp. 640. (Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges. Fr. 160.) 


Amonc canonists frequently cited by the more discerning writers 
one often meets the name of De Meester, whose work continued that 
of his predecessors in Bruges, and the last edition of which appeared 
in 1925. Canon Brys, author of a classical work on dispensations and 
many other canonical studies, continuing the work of his prede- 
cessors in keeping the Bruges manual alive, has produced what is 
virtually a new commentary, to be completed with the appearance 
of a second volume. 

Of the writer’s eminence and competence in this subject there is 
no need to speak, but as we have in these days a large number of 
excellent commentaries on the Code, a reviewer may be expected 
to indicate in what respect the work of Canon Brys is different 
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from, or superior to, the others. We find the special excellence and 
value of this commentary in the author’s very wide acquaintance 
with what may be called the “casuistical”’ literature. Anyone called 
upon to find a solution to some knotty point may often consult the 
usual manual commentaries without success: they refer to one 
another and sometimes, it seems, avoid difficulties of set purpose. 
The reason no doubt is that most of them are writing principally 
for students approaching the subject for the first time. The un- 
ravelling of some unusually difficult question must be sought in 
periodicals such as Jus Pontificium or Apollinaris. Canon Brys equally 
has in mind primarily the students of the Seminary at Bruges, which 
probably produces the most learned body of diocesan clergy in the 
world. But he goes further, and the notes of his work provide the 
references to periodical articles which one needs, as well as giving 
very often a summary of their contents. His opinions on disputed 
points are carefully weighed and clearly expressed, and when we 
have the second volume with its index, the work will be a most 
valuable addition to the library of any priest. 


La Dispense super Matrimonium Ratum et Non Consummatum. Par Raoul 
Naz et Joseph Lerouge. Pp. 194. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris. 
Fr. 150.) 


Tue author, who is the present editor of the Dictionnaire de Droit 
Canonique and of many brochures on canonical procedure, gives us, 
together with the text of the Regulae issued by the Congregation of 
the Sacraments, 7 May, 1923, and 27 March, 1929, a practical 
commentary on the correct way of handling these cases. We have 
already, indeed, a very full treatise in English in Dr Doheny’s second 
volume, but curial officials engaged in this exacting and difficult 
work will welcome a second opinion on many points, and Dr Naz 
can be recommended to them as a safe and experienced guide. 
Published in 1940 the work has only recently been brought to our 
notice. 


Traité de Droit Canonique. Sous la Direction de Raoul Naz. Tome I, 
Introduction, Régles Générales, Des Personnes. Tome II, Des Sacra- 
ments. Tome III, Lieux et Temps Sacrés, Culte Divin, Magisteére, 
Bénéfices Ecclésiastiques, Biens Temporels de l’Eglise. Pp. 780, 453, 
282. (Letouzey et Ané. Trois volumes. Fr. 1300.) 


THouGH many commentators bravely face the task of explaining 
the whole Code, it should be fairly evident that better results might 
be obtained if the different books were handled by commentators 
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specially qualified to write on one particular subject. This is the 
point which characterizes the present treatise, to be completed by a 
fourth volume. Dr Naz is assisted by a team of five collaborators, 
including F. Claeys-Bouuaert, who divide the work between them. 
The method follows the order of the Code, giving a French trans- 
lation of the canons and a full commentary, historical and explana- 
tory. It is far superior to any other French commentary that we have 
consulted and is assured of a permanent place in canonical literature. 
A fuller evaluation of the work will be given when it is completed 
by the fourth volume. 


Holy Week in Large and Small Churches. By Rev. L. J. O’Connell. 

Pp. 332. (Bruce, Milwaukee. $ 3.75.) 

Tue author of this work, it should be observed, is not “J. B.” 
O’Connell whose liturgical works are so well known in this country, 
but an American writer who was formerly in charge of the cere- 
monies at the great St Mary of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, 
Illinois. 

His plan, which is the only possible one for explaining the rites 
of Holy Week, is to describe each of the principal ceremonies twice, 
firstly when the rite according to the Missal is observed, and secondly 
when the Memoriale Rituum is used. Fr O’Connell is fully acquainted 
with all the usual sources and also with the periodical literature, 
including this journal. The reader will find here a clear and straight- 
forward account of all the ceremonies of Holy Week, neatly arranged 
and tabulated for facility of reference, and with authorities quoted 
for points which are not self-evident. He is perfectly correct, for 
example, in stating that the faithful may come on to the sanctuary 
for the adoration of the Cross, whilst permitting the alternative 
method of taking the cross to them at the communion rail. A fuller 
discussion of the problem of providing during the triduum a suitable 
receptacle for the Blessed Sacrament might have been included, 
following the directions of the Holy See, 26 March, 1929. But this 
was omitted, no doubt, since it chiefly refers to places which are not 
having the ceremonies of the triduum. 


Caeremoniale ad Usum Venerabilis Capituli Sancti Rumoldi. Auctore M. de 
Furstenberg. Pp. 56. (Dessain, Malines.) 


Tue Master of Ceremonies of Malines Cathedral, in preparing these 
directions for the use of the Chapter of Malines, has rendered a 
service to all cathedrals, for the usage which is customary at Malines 
is based, with a few unimportant exceptions, on the common 
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liturgical law as found in such sources as Caeremoniale Episcoporum. 
Even the larger books of ceremonial do not discuss very fully a 
capitular Mass with its variations (e.g. Archbishop celebrating, or 
assisting at the throne) since such functions never occur outside 
cathedrals. The work is illustrated with a number of excellent charts 
determining the positions of the ministers at various points, and the 
procedure is described with lucidity and in great detail. We especially 
like the recommendation which the author permits himself to make 
to those canons who, for one reason or another, cannot sing: 
“|. . optandum est ut in Maiore Hebdomada necnon in ipsa die 
Paschatis, canonici menstrui confratribus qui pulchra gaudent voce 
locum cedant.” 


Legons de Liturgie. 11, Le Missel Romain. Par L. Hébert et A. Fayard. 
Pp. 412. Trente et Uniéme Edition. (Berce et Pagis, Paris.) 


Tuis manual with its two companion volumes on the Breviary, 
Ritual and Ceremonial, appears to be the liturgical text book most 
favoured in French seminaries, and deservedly so since both the 
rubrical and the historical aspects of the subject are presented with 
accuracy and brevity, and the footnotes indicate the sources to 
which a student must go for a more detailed treatment of special 
problems. Considering the vast material under review in this volume, 
and the number of problems which are still unsolved by liturgical 
scholars, it is surprising how much the learned authors have managed 
to compress into a relatively small space, and it would be difficult to 
name a better introduction to a subject which is becoming in these 
days increasingly popular both with clergy and laity. Whether the 
question is on the meaning of a word such as Secreta or Communicantes, 
or about the different kinds of altars and oratories, or the variety 
of votive Masses, the reader will find a correct and adequate 
treatment. 


Les Rites et Priéres du Saint Sacrifice de la Messe. 1, La Messe des Caté- 
chuménes. Par A. Croegaert. Deuxiéme édition. Pp. 607. (Dessain, 
Malines. Fr. 150.) 


Canon CRoGAERT, well known as the “‘continuator” of Van der 
Stappen’s works on ceremonial, is not equally well known, perhaps, 
in the wider field of the study of the liturgy as a whole. His work, 
designed for the clergy who are specially interested in matters 
liturgical, is meant also to provide them with ideas which can be 
easily adapted for sermons, lectures and instructions. It is, so to 
speak, partly a work for liturgical scholars and partly also an in- 
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strument for the apostolate, and of the two aspects the former seems 
to us to predominate. The charts and illustrations reflect its double 
purpose, and likewise the extremely ample and useful bibliography, 
particularly the references to periodical literature. 

In what is called the Mass of the Catechumens there are not very 
many difficulties or serious problems, but the learned author is well 
abreast of modern research work, including for example the studies 
of Dom Capelle on the history of the Kyrie Eleison. The real test, 
however, of his design will be in the succeeding volumes which will 
have to explain and popularize the anaphora and the many obscuri- 
ties connected with it, particularly in its pre-Nicene shape. 

In the limited scope of this first volume even the best informed 
liturgical enthusiasts will find, we think, many new facts. The 
*‘Laudes” or acclamations, for example, occurring in Eastern rites be- 
fore the Lesson, are being revived in many places, and have always 
been, it appears, part of the pontifical Mass at Rouen. They are the 
same as the “‘Vivas” which formed a striking feature in the perform- 
ances of the papal choir in London some years ago, namely compli- 
mentary phrases, honouring the bishop or other prominent person, 
and followed by a responsory. 


Prologomena ad Codicem Iuris Canonici. Auctore A. Van Hove. Pp. 671. 
(Dessain.) 


An account of the life and writings of the distinguished Belgian 
canonist, Mgr Alphonse Van Hove, may be seen in Ephemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses, 1948, fasc. i. He died at Louvain, 17 July, 
1947, and apart from one or two periodical articles this second 
edition of the Prologomena was his last publication. Its first appear- 
ance in 1928 opened the important series entitled Commentarium 
Lovaniense in Codicem Iuris Canonici, which when completed will prob- 
ably be the most authoritative of all the commentaries that have 
appeared since the publication of the Code. 

The new edition, though slightly smaller in format, contains 
nearly twice as much as its predecessor. Though the learned author 
protests that his work should not be considered a bibliography of 
the subject, yet actually it is the most complete account we have 
seen of the vast literature commonly grouped under the heading de 
fontibus; and the lists of commentators, particularly since the promul- 
gation of the Code, is equally exhaustive. It is, in fact, somewhat 
embarrassing to read of the number of writers, for example, who 
have set out to publish all the authentic Roman decisions which 
elucidate individual canons, and we should like some indication as 
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to which of these is the best. In our view Bouscaren’s two volumes 
entitled Canon Law Digest are to be preferred, at least for English 
students. 

Writing amid all the ruin and obstacles caused by the war, ana 
with the Louvain University Library a second time destroyed, the 
late Mgr Van Hove has nevertheless surmounted these difficulties, 
and presented afresh the result of his researches into the history of 
canon law. It must be a cause of satisfaction to his many friends and 
students that he was able to complete this important work in 1945, 
two years before his death. 


De lustitia. Auctore P. Chrétien. Pp. 327. (Editions “Le Lorrain’, 
Metz.) 


WE have always found Dr Chrétien’s manuals on Marriage and 
Penance of great value for their brevity, their practical character, 
and their inclusion of modern problems. The same must be said of 
the writer’s volume on Justice which, it appears, is the first edition. 
Published chiefly with the seminary student in mind, the author 
succeeds in presenting, within a small compass, both the principles 
and the practical problems of the treatise. Accepting the suggestion 
made some years ago by Fr Arendt in determining grave matter for 
the sin of theft, he holds that the amount at the time of writing 
(1946) must be forty or fifty times the sum agreed upon before the 
war, and with the further devaluation of the franc last year the 
amount must now be even greater. 


The Saint of Betharram, St Michael Garicoits. By P. E. Collier, C.C.J., 
B.A. Pp. 84. (Sacred Heart College, Droitwich Spa, Worc. 
2s. 6d.) 

Tuis account of the life of the founder of the Priests of the Sacred 

Heart, occurs opportunely soon after his canonization which 

took place 6 July, 1947. We learn many things about his life 

and methods, and the history of the foundation of the Institute in 

England; in fact, one would like even more details of the beginnings 

in this country if the biography is ever enlarged, with a more detailed 

description of the fine church at Droitwich and its murals depicting 
the life of St Richard of Chichester. 


Prédication et Prédicateurs. Cahier III de la Nouvelle Revue Théolo- 
gique. Pp. 108. (Casterman, Paris. 38 francs.) 


THREE distinguished Jesuit preachers contribute essays to this collec- 
tion, in which the relations between theology and preaching are ex- 
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plored, and examples given and analysed of sermons preached at 
different periods of the history of the Church. It is rightly maintained 
that, in many parts, the conditions of ignorance prevailing amongst 
the masses demand an exposition of religious truth which shall be 
more adapted to their needs. 

Happily, the first essay is written by a layman who has listened to 
many sermons in the course of his life, and his reactions cannot fail 
to be of interest and profit to the clergy. It is enlivened by examples 
of what sermons should not be, even though delivered by great and 
holy men. It must have given St Francis de Sales food for thought 
to be told by one of his simple listeners that his sermon was mag- 
nificent : not a word was understood, and the ideas expounded were 
unintelligible, “but it gave me such a grand idea of the mysteries of 
our holy religion”’. A little pleasantry sufficient to raise a mild titter 
is advisable now and then in all sermons, as the writer agrees, though 
he wholly disapproves of one such attempt which, it would seem, 
should be regarded as legitimate for the purpose: ‘“‘Au ciel nous ne 
boirons plus du thé de Chine ou du Japon, mais du Te Deum laudamus 
et du Te benedicimus.” 


La Solution du Probléme de la Vie. By F. Lelotte, S.J. Cahiers I-V, 
each about 70 pages. (Casterman. Fr. 24 each cahier.) 


Tuis new collection, described as a synthesis of Catholicism, sets out 
to present the teaching of the Church on modern problems in a way 
suited to the laity, and particularly to the young, who may have a 
marked intellectual interest and curiosity. Those who already hold 
and practise the Catholic faith will find it strengthened by a serious 
study of these volumes ; and those who have lost it, or have never had 
it, will have some of their major prejudices and difficulties removed. 
As the description Cahier implies, the books do not claim to be 
more than a collection of notes and extracts, all logically presented 
and arranged, and preparing the way for more detailed study of any 
particular point. Amongst these extracts the teaching of the papal 
encyclicals rightly predominates, and each section contains a full 
and appropriate bibliography. But the author scores most success- 
fully when he gives quotations from writers of renown who are not 
expressly pleading in defence of Catholicism, and this is particularly 
noticeable in Cahier V which deals with social problems. 


E. J. M. 
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